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“Is This the Way?” 


By Katharine McAfee Parker 


NE September day (Can it be eighteen years ago? 
It can be.) A. G., who is my husband and the 
president of our favorite college (Hanover in Indi- 
ana), announced at lunch that he had to go to New 
York for a meeting on the twenty-fifth. He remem- 
bered that my father would be celebrating his seven- 
tieth birthday in New York on that very day, and 
indeed, A, G. said, if I could be ready by very early 
the next morning, he would go by car instead of by 
train, and Susan and I could go with him and be there 
for the party. I looked at Susan, and Susan looked at 
me. We could be ready. No question. 

For once, Susan saw the advantage of being the 
youngest child. Al and Anne and Janey were in school 
and would stay home with Helen Grady. Susan, who 
was five (too old and too young to be left), was going 
to New York! She dashed off immediately to tell the 
Guthries. “Don’t come to my house to play,” she said, 
“and don’t look for me here, I’m going to New York. 
Tomorrow.” 

She and I had a busy afternoon, We washed and 
ironed clothes and sorted socks and planned meals for 
the stay-at-homes. We made a quick trip to Madison, 
four miles away, to get a new pair of shoes for Susan. 

She could hardly eat her supper for excitement. 
“Now Susan,” we said, “surely you're not going to 
fuss about food in New York!” “No,” she agreed. But 
added, “Maybe they won't have soup I don’t like in 
New York.” 

Soon after supper I gave her a good soaking bath, 
washed her hair, scrubbed her ears, cut her toenails, 
read her one story, and put her in bed. 


The alarm clock went off at dawn, and Susan and 
A. G. and I got up, dressed quietly, and started off. 

Past the Guthries’ . . . past the girls’ dorm . . . Mrs. 
Burger's . . . the Beta house . . . up to the post office, 
where we turned right on the Madison road. 

And suddenly, from the back seat, came a small 
voice, saying, “Daddy! Is this the way to New York?” 

It was said in honest questioning, as though she 
would say, “But this is the way I know. New York is 
new, and this road is old. I came over this road yester- 
day to get shoes. But today I’m going to New York, 
where I might get a new doll, if I'm good, and where 
I'll have some of Grandfather's birthday cake, and see 
some high buildings, and the ocean. Is this the way to 
New York?” 

We smiled and reassured her. “Yes, Little Pet, this 
is the road. Daddy knows where we're going. The 
road to New York starts from here!” 


—— ONE of us knows the feeling of setting off on 
a new adventure, expecting things to be different 
and new, We go away to school, move to a new town, 
a new job. We reorganize something: a church society, 
a club, a budget. And after we wash our clothes, buy 
new shoes, have a good night’s sleep, and start out, we 
discover we are going down a road of familiar sights 
and bumps and turns. Is this the way to New York? 

Then we, too, need to be reminded that the road to 
a distant goal begins where we are, and that we are al- 
ways in the care of our Father who knows the way we 
go. We can be sure that He who planned our journey 
will bring us to its end. 
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ishop’ a Title for All 


»sbyterian Pastors 
The question concerning bishops, 
ied in “We've Been Asked,” PresBy- 
man LIFE, June 12, was pertinently 
swered by General Assembly's Stated 
zk. It might be added that, in keép- 
g with primitive Christianity and ac- 
nding to our Form of Government 
phapter III, section II), each Presby- 
ian pastor is a bishop, who together 
ith ruling elders makes up the session, 
ich has oversight of the local church. 
en the title bishop is taken away 
om all pastors and made the official 
bme of a few, then arrogance and 
omp within the Church and undue in- 
ence from without become more 
ely, and true representative govern- 
nt is impaired. Surely the Church 
hn be served by executives who are 
ble to do without prelatic prestige in 
he eyes of the world, who are content 
ith being known as ministers (serv- 
ts) of Christ, and who do not wish the 
ole body of pastors or overseers to be 
eprived of the name bishop in its 
riginal meaning and function. .. . 
—RICHARD WILLIAM HUDELSON 


“Bishop or Pastor” 
Russellville, Indiana 


ank-you Notes 


May I thank you for the last several 
ssues of PRESBYTERIAN Lire, The one 
on the World Council of Churches was 
ety helpful, the kind of interpretation 
of an intricate setup which is useful to a 
ay person like myself. Again the ma- 
erial on the General Assembly was 
lively and effective. Most of all, as a 
woman, I appreciated your “pre” and 
“post” Purdue reporting. Although I 
realize Outreach is the official organ, I 
am pleased to see more Presbyterian 
Women’s Organizations news in PrEs- 
BYTERIAN LIFE, which has so much 
wider circulation. . . . 

—Mrs. W. A. Moore 


Buchanan, Michigan 


¢It is with joy and thanksgiving that 
I report the return of my husband to 
Sheldon on July 4th. He is very thin and 
worn, but will be well by fall, his doc- 
tors say. The love of his family and the 
enthusiastic reception of the entire 
county are already proving effective 
medicine. 

His return is an answer to prayer, 
and we feel sure our witness for Christ 
will be greatly enriched and strength- 
ened by this harrowing experience. 
Thank you for your: concern and 
Prayers and your generous willingness 
to help through PresBYTERIAN LIFE 
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(Sounding Board, July 10, 1954). Inci- 

dentally, we are receiving mail already 

from strangers and friends alike who 

read the letter and wish to express sym- 
pathy and promise prayer. . 

—Mrs. WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 

Sheldon, Illinois 


Good News from Korea 


« Union Christian College, originally in 
Pyengyang, North Korea, and closed 
since 1938, was recently reopened in 
Seoul. Union Christian College was es- 
tablished in 1906 by Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries, and the first president was the 
Reverend Dr. William Baird. During 
the years afterward, it was supported by 
the following Presbyterian Churches: 
the U.S.A. and U.S. Churches in our 
country and the Canadian and Australian 
Churches. Through this college most 
ministers and church leaders have been 
trained, but, as you know, Union Chris- 
tian College was forced to close in 1938 
by the Japanese authority because of 
the Shrine issue. The college died a 
martyrs death in order to uphold free- 
dom of worship. The late Dr. McCune 
was president at that time. And he was 
forced to leave Korea. 

Ever since the liberation of Korea, the 
alumni and friends of the college felt 
that the college should be restored. But 
we have been waiting for the time when 
the 38th Parallel line might be abro- 
gated. It was evident that we could not 
wait forever. Therefore, we decided to 
reopen it in South Korea. A fine Chris- 
tian businessman from Pyengyang, 
named Pak Ha Sung, donated property, 





thus enabling us to get permission from | 
our government to reopen the college. 
Having heard of the reopening, about 
1,700 boys flocked to us. But we had 
to choose about 200 students out of 
them through strict examinations. 

The reopening exercises were held in 
our Young Nak Presbyterian Church. It 
was our great joy to have Dr. Shanon 
McCune, a son of the late Dr. McCune, 
with us. Dr. Adams and other mission- | 
aries were also with us. It was truly a 
memorable occasion. Many eyes were 
filled with tears, How we wish we could 
reopen it in Pyengyang. 

We are using our Sunday school 
building as our classrooms. But we hope 
to be able to build buildings before long. 

I hope you will remember the college 


in your prayers. ...—Kyunc Caik Han 
Pastor, Young Nak Presbyterian Church 
Seoul, Korea 


Clearing House 


« Needed: a piano (upright) and sew- 
ing machine (preferably a Singer, hand 
or treadle), by Miss Helen B, McClain 
for her ‘work in Korea. Anyone who can 
help, please. write to Miss Dorothy 
Wagner, 228 McAllister Street, San 
Francisco 2, California, 
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MEDITATIONS By Lawrence MacColl Horton 


Go Home 


“Then they went out to see what was 
done; and came to Jesus, and found 
the man, out of whom the devils were 
departed, sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
clothed, and in his right mind: and they 
were afraid. They also which saw it told 
them by what means he that was pos- 
sessed of the devils was healed. 

“Then the whole multitude of the 
country of the Gadarenes round about 
besought him to depart from them; for 
they were taken with great fear: and he 
went up into the ship, and returned 
back again. Now the man out of whom 
the devils were departed besought him 
that he might be with him: but Jesus 
sent him away, saying, return to thine 
own house, and show how great things 
God hath done unto thee. And he went 
his way, and published throughout the 
whole city how great things Jesus had 
done unto him.” (Luke 8:35-39) 


n the eastern shore of the Sea of 

Galilee our Lord encountered a 
man who was obviously insane. People 
said that he was possessed by devils, for 
that was the only explanation they knew 
for mental illness. Jesus cured him, and 
when the word got around, people 
found him sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
miraculously in his right mind, The man 
who was thus healed wanted to go with 
Jesus and the disciples and be a part of 
their group. But Jesus would not allow 
him to join them. He said to “return to 
thine own house, and show how great 
things God hath done unto thee.” This 
man wanted to be a disciple, but Jesus 
told him to go home and be a Christian 
there. 

Return to your church and tell what 
God has done for you? No. Return to 
your job and show what God has done 
for you? No. Go home and tell what 
great things God has done for you. And 
being a Christian at home is not easy. 
But the test of our religion is not so 
much what we are like at the office or at 
club or at a party or even at the church. 
The test of a man’s Christianity is what 
he is like at home. In many ways Jesus 
put the man to a harder test when he 
told him to go home and be a Christian. 
It would have been a lot easier to have 
gone along with Jesus and the disciples. 

The fact is that we are not often at 
our best in our homes. We still think of 
a man’s home as his castle, where he can 
let go and let down if he wants to. In 
public we usually try to appear at our 
best. In business or professional life it 
is good policy. The grocer who snapped 
at his customers as he feels free to do at 
his wife or children would soon be out 
of business. In community affairs you try 


to appear as a likable, well-tempe 
person, You want to be well thought 
by your neighbors. But at home you 
freed from these restraints. Besides th 
at home you are so much taken 
granted and there is no cheering sect 
for your best efforts. Few mothers 


_ orchids for getting three meals a dy 


Few fathers are given a leather trayd 
ing bag because they have been gp 
providers for twenty-five years. Eyg 
children surprise you with their good 
havior outside the home, You are 
shocked at the demure attitude of 
Ann in Sunday school and at the 
that your small boy behaved so 

a party. But then everybody o@ 
home. Father is fed up with 
“grand person” all day long. Mot 
tired out with tasks which seem t 
in perspective. Children are freed 
the restraints of school and ready #] 
go. Then comes the test of our G 
tianity. Then we are in danger of ae 
ing the advice of the old lady whos 
a young couple quarreling on the st 
—“It’s so vulgar to fight in public. Wh 
do you think your home is for?” 

Go home and put your Christianity 
to work. How do you treat your husba 
or wife? What stirs you more, a trued 
voted love of your mate, or a selfs 
desire to please yourself and to do wh 
you want to do when you want to doif 
How do you treat your children? Do yo 
really love them? What kind of a plac 
do they have in your personal plans? D 
you think about them as omniprese 
nuisances, income tax exemptions, or 
gifts from heaven sent to help keep ys 
young, and loaned to you to be raise 
in the “nurture and admonition of t 
Lord”? How do you treat the othe 
of your household—parents, in-laws, ¢ 
pendents, servants? There is surely 
Christian way of treating all those 
your household. When Christ told # 
man to go home and display his fail 
he meant to all in his household, 1 
matter what their oddities, 

Go home, and show what great thing 
God has done for you. Go home # 
show such love as you have never she 
before. Worship God in church, yes. 5 
then go home and show if it has @ 
you any good. Go home and show th 
God has revealed to you the great les# 
of love. Show that he has driven fn 
you the evil spirits of selfishness 
self-centeredness, so that love mig 
come in. This can mean a different ho 
a home in which love dwells. 

God does many things for all of 
The love he has showered on us, he@ 
pects us to show to others in ™ 
places—but above all else in our home 
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SHOP TALK 


ed, and tuned, the children in 
the choir of the Church of the 
Master in Detroit have forgotten 
bubblegum and baseball and lost 
themselves in the anthem they are 
singing. The methods of achieving 
this result are set forth in Associate 
Editor Carl Karsch’s picture story 
Tuning Up a Children’s Choir. 


Mary Ann Gehres 
and Muriel K, Steffy 


A present staff member, Mary 
Ann Gehres, and PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire’s former maid-of-all-editorial- 
work, Muriel Steffy, pooled efforts 
to write Pilot Project for Protes- 
tants. Muriel Steffy, who went te 
Washington to become editorial as- 
sistant of The Link, is one of many 
who have come to know the Church 
of the Saviour there, noted the en- 
thusiasm of the congregation, and 
wondered if this church might not 
have something to teach other 
Protestant churches. 


One of the high points of the 
166th General Assembly was a Sun- 
day evening ecumenical worship 
service with an address by Dr. W. A. 
Visser t Hooft, general secretary of 
the World Council of Churches. 
Presented here as an article, Evans- 
ton—Challenge to Hopeful Chris- 
tians, it serves as a sequel to Dr, 
Visser *t Hooft’s inspiring essay, 
"Yet one o'er all the earth,” that ap- 
peared in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, May 
1, 1954. 

The deliberations of the Evanston 
Assembly will at times seem aca- 
demic and obscure, far removed 
from the kitchens and commuting 
trains that bound our days. Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft’s description of “the 
hopeful Christian,” however, speaks 
to us where we are and gives us our 
clue as to how we may speak to 
others of the “Kingship of Christ.” 
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Our Church at Evanston 


When the Second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches convenes at Evanston, Illinois, on August 
15, our Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, will be 
represented officially by fourteen voting delegates, 
twenty accredited visitors, and nearly a score of con- 
sultants and staff members. It will be of interest to 
some that, although our quota is conservative in view 
of the relative size of our communicant membership, 
only four of the voting delegations (of which there 
are about 150) will be larger. The four are the 
Methodist in the United States, the Anglicans in 
England, the Lutherans in Germany, and the Eastern 
Orthodox. Ours is one of the larger churches in the 
World Council. 


Churechwide Participation 


The participation, however, should and will be 
much more general than is possible through official 
representation, It is anticipated that several thousand 
of our ministers and members will attend one or more 
of the public meetings or open plenary sessions, and 
multiplied thousands throughout the bounds of the 
Presbyterian Church will follow the discussions and 
actions with interest and prayer. 

The General Assembly at Detroit in May, referring 
to the Evanston Assembly, called upon all our pastors 
“to prepare their congregations for the matters that 
are to come before it and [to] remember the World 
Council and the Second Assembly in public prayer 
and urge personal prayers in their behalf.” Our 
women’s quadrennial meeting at Purdue ten days 
later issued its own call to Presbyterian women to 
conduct studies of the main theme and subsidiary 
topics of the World Council simultaneonsly with the 
study and discussion at Evanston. By responding to 
these calls, every congregation and every individual 
can participate in the Evanston Assembly. 


A Charter Member 


Our Church was a charter member of the World 
Council in 1948, as it was of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance in 1875, of the Federal Council of Churches 
in 1908, of the National Council of Churches in 1950, 
and of other ecumenical and interchurch bodies of 
smaller proportions but large importance. It is cause 
for gratitude that “the Presbyterian story” has in it 
many evidences of a consistent balancing of independ- 
ence and cooperation. Our Church has a record of be- 
ing firm about its own convictions and aggressive in its 
own programs, yet cooperative in spirit and action. The 
World Council has been described as “an instrument 
whereby the churches may bear witness together to 
their common allegiance to Jesus Christ and cooperate 
in matters requiring united action.” In words adapted 
from a well known prayer, “it is very meet, right, 
and our bounden duty” that we should be one of 
these churches. Taking part in the formation and 
development of the World Council of Churches is 
but a logical and natural expression of our Church’s 
character. 


The Hope of the World 


When the Central Committee selected as the main 
theme of the Second Assembly “Christ—the Hope of 


the World,” it was setting forth at the same 4 
man’s most urgent question and God's most comp 
answer. Study and discussion of this theme 
scarcely under way when it became clear that 
tians of diverse backgrounds have different conge 
of Christian hope and of the time and way God, 
be expected to fulfill it. These differences appex 
some of the preliminary written material and will{ 
expression at Evanston. But on two things ther 
general agreement: Hope is the right theme for th 
times, when so large a part of the world’s increas 
population is oppressed by hopelessness or config 
by false hopes; and Christ, whose Body jg ¢ 
Church, is the only hope. Fortunately the Seog 
Assembly can start from that point. 


At Amsterdam 


Those of us who, in the providence of God, had 
privilege of taking part in the First Assembly 
Amsterdam cannot forget the scenes or the peop 
or the decisions of those historic days, There were 
alternates, five accredited visitors, and a considerabj 
number of unofficial visitors from the Presbyteris 
Church in the U.S.A. We participated in constitutiy 
the Council on the first day, in carrying forward 
work of succeeding days, and in adopting the clos 
message and covenant. That covenant of 194§ 
probably the most widely quoted and approved 
all the statements that came from Amsterdam, ai 
is one which should be recalled now, six years late: 
by every Presbyterian looking toward Evanston. Tw 
of many impressive sentences are these: 

Here at Amsterdam we have committed oursele 

afresh to Him, and have covenanted with one m 

other in constituting this World Council 0 

Churches. We intend to stay together, 

Those churches, of which ours is one, have stayet 
together, and others have joined hands with then 


Unity with Diversity 


Staying together does not require being ali 
thinking alike, or acting alike. There are some dee 
divisions between member churches—traditional, d& 
trinal, cultural, geographical, political. Some of tht 
things that were said and done at Amsterdam ail 
doubtless some that will be said and done at Evansto 
are not acceptable, or even understandable, to mos 
of us in the American churches and in the Presby 
terian Church. 

But the World Council rightly includes many 
churches, of many lands and backgrounds. Member 
ship does not require uniformity or even unity beyond 
the acceptance of “our Lord Jesus Christ as God an 
Savior,” and the willingness to enter into a fellowship 
seeking greater unity in Christ. 

As the Evanston Assembly comes and goes, we # 
the churches of the United States must not forge 
that we have repeatedly proclaimed freedom 
speech to be among our foundational principles 
Moreover, it is safe to predict that delegates © 
Evanston will soon discover that in Christ and his 
mission for the Church they have an essential unily 
which overreaches their divisions. 

—Ravtpx Wavpo Liow 
Moderatot 
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Challenge to 
Hopeful Christians 


Despite differences of nationality, culture, 
and theology, churches from many lands unite 
n Te in proclaiming Christ the hope of the world 


cil By W. A. Visser *t Hooft 


stayed 
them 





HE Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
provides the churches with a unique opportunity 
to speak with one voice. The churches have often 
complained that they seemed to be crying in the 
| doofailderness and that the world, or even their own numbers, 
of theWas indifferent to the message which each of them sought 
2 ani proclaim in their various synods and assemblies. On this 
instowgg occasion, when we seek to render our witness together, there 
mosi#will be no reason for such complaints, 

esbyf On the contrary, there is in the churches in many coun- 
tries a sense of expectation with regard to the Evanston 
meeting which is at the same time encouraging and alarm- 
ing, It is encouraging in that it means that we will not meet 
a a group of ecclesiastical leaders isolated from the rank 
and file of our membership, but as men and women sur- 
rounded by the hopes and prayers of a great multitude. But 
itis also alarming in that we cannot help wondering whether 
(Bthis very young World Council of ours, meeting in a day of 
such general confusion, can really live up to this tremendous 
°pportunity. 

There are moving examples of the deep interest in the 
Assembly in churches in eastern Europe, in Asia, and in 
other parts of the world. Many churchmen from churches 
which do not belong to the Council, including Roman Catho- 
lies, have also shown that they are watching the Assembly 
with a sense of expectation. 
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But it is not only within the churches that we find this 
recognition of the significance of Evanston. We are almost 
overwhelmed by the demands which the secular press is 
making on us. It is likely that Evanston will be the most 
widely reported meeting ever held since the beginning of 
the ecumenical movement. And there is unprecedented evi- 
dence that men from the world of industry and public life 
are eager to know what the Assembly will have to say about 
their concerns. During recent months a number of informal 
meetings have been held in which laymen of different walks 
of life have shared their concerns and hopes with us, It is 
impressive that in those conversations we have never heard 
the slightest echo of that formerly quite widespread idea 
that the church should refrain from considering the great 
social and international problems of our time. On the con- 
trary, these conversations were all inspired by the common 
conviction that in the last analysis all public issues are 
spiritual issues and that it is the inescapable duty of the 
churches to face them in the light of the gospel. 

What then will be the main aspects of the witness which 
the churches will give through the Assembly? Only a 
prophet would be able to give a satisfactory answer to that 
question. For the Assembly is a gathering of responsible 
men and women who will decide in full freedom what they 
must say together. And in a body of such tremendous variety 
one must be prepared for all sorts of surprises. If we really 
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EVANSTON Continued 





believe in the action of the Holy Spirit, this is the time to 
take that belief seriously and to ask the Holy Spirit to over- 
come our divergences, our lack of understanding, our uncer- 
tainties, and to use us all together for the glory of God. 

But every one of us can voice his hopes for the Assembly. 
My own hope is that Evanston will render clear witness to 
the following central elements of the Christian faith. 


mst of all, to the basic unity of all the people of 

God. We need that witness badly. In spite of the 

development of the ecumenical movement in the 

last decade, the great mass of our church members 
have not yet grasped the simple Biblical truth that it is part 
of the very essence of the church to be one—and that not 
merely in some vague sentimental sense—but very concretely 
in a visible, manifest way—so that the world may see that 
Christ actually gathers his people together from all nations, 
races, classes. Now the unity which we can demonstrate to- 
day is admittedly a very imperfect unity. There remain sub- 
stantial unresolved differences among us. We cannot even 
all participate in the same celebration of Holy Communion. 
But we can show how Christ is at work among us—calling 
us away from our denominational pride, overcoming our 
self-sufficiency, sharpening our consciences, and leading us 
to render a common witness to the world. 

Let no one despise this partial, imperfect unity and ex- 
claim with impatience: “If in this hour of need with its terri- 
ble warnings, the churches cannot go all the way and unite 
without reserve, this whole ecumenical movement is not 
worthwhile.” For that would be showing a complete lack of 
sense of proportion and of Christian gratitude. It is and re- 
mains a great and wonderful:thing, for which we cannot be 
sufficiently grateful, that after centuries of isolation the 
churches do not only enter into conversation with each other 
and seek to overcome their disunity, but that they find again 
a common voice and render a common witness to the King- 
ship of Christ. It is spiritually inevitable that that common 
witness will deepen their sense of belonging together and 
force them to give more concrete expression to their unity, 

An assembly which exists in order to witness to the basic 
unity of the people of God must of course include the repre- 
sentatives of churches of as many races, as many nations, as 
many political regimes as can possibly be brought together 
on the basis of common faith in Jesus Christ as the one hope 
of the world. To exclude for political reasons any who desire 
to be there and belong to the World Council fellowship 


world hold in common, We must do the same in 
to the threat of estrangement between Europe ang 
United States. 
We are in this respect in a much more hopeful sity 
than our predecessors in the ecumenical movement, 
was a time when American theology and European th 
seemed to stand over against each other as two irre 
able monolithic blocks. But that time is behind us,] 
ecumenical meetings these geographical distinctio 
lost their force. There are divergencies between us, k 
are not conditioned by our nationalities. In the com 
which prepared the main theme of the Assembly, 
differences between us cut across national barriers, 
not resuscitate the ghosts of a so-called American sup 
activism and a so-called European quietistic pessi 
have learned too much from each other to have 
unchanged. And we have been helped by the vi 
of the East in our time to enter more deeply into the f 
of God’s revelation. 
We now come to the deepest division of all—the di 
between the great power-blocks. In this matter we 
of course to reckon with circumstances and situation 
which we have no control. There are member ch 
the World Council (such as those in China) with 
we are not able to maintain normal communicatiog 
who will therefore not be represented at the Assemb 
there are other churches living on the eastern side 
Iron Curtain which are able to maintain their contae 
the World Council and which desire to be represe 
the Assembly. From the point of view of the Cou 
is essential that they be given the opportunity to parti 
For we want to make it as clear as possible that th 
criterion of acceptance is recognition of Christ as f 
Head of the Church. As long as we are convinced 1 
church takes its stand on that supreme loyalty, we 
fellowship with it. Now in the case of the churche 
cerned, we believe that they seek to serve the one 
Some of us, in fact many of us, disagree with certain 
tions which church leaders from that area have tak 
that is not a sufficient reason to break fellowship with 
Again we are convinced that our task is to strength 
cause of Christ in all parts of the world, and the 
doubt that churches in the kind of situation in whi 
churches of eastern Europe find themselves have 
and can receive vast encouragement and inspiration tht 
their participation in a wider fellowship. , 
In our meetings in different parts of the worl 
Holland, Switzerland, England, and India, we have 
fore welcomed representatives from the churches in ea 
Europe. We are eager to maintain that tradition as well 


in the U.S.A. The group which may come from the chure 
concerned will represent only a very small fraction of t 
total Assembly, but their presence is important as an indie 
tion that we are not a Western Council of Churches but 
World Council of Churches, and that our concern is W 
the Church of Christ wherever it lives and renders witne 


would mean to deny the very raison d'etre of our movement. 
One of our main purposes is precisely to witness to the 
power of Christ to gather men from widely different back- 
grounds who may hold divergent views concerning secular 
affairs. The deeply divided world of our time needs badly 
a demonstration that Christians remain in a very deep sense 
of the word “on speaking terms,” even though their view- 
points may differ in many respects. The time has come to 
mobilize that largely latent capacity for bridge-building 
which we have in the worldwide Christian Church. 

That applies to the great intercontinental misunderstand- 
ings which exist today. We must counterbalance the forces 
which make for division between Asia and Africa on the 
one hand and the western world on the other by the com- 
mon convictions which the churches in these parts of the 


HESE aspects of the Assembly’s witness which 
have mentioned so far apply to any assembly 
the World Council of Churches. We come now 
the very specific witness of this particular 
bly, to its main theme: Jesus Christ, the hope of the wo 
That theme was chosen by our Central Committee in 19 
At that time, few of us realized the full implications of # 
(Continued on page 
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TUNING UP 
A 
CHILDREN’S 
CHOIR 


Text and photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


CUST 7, 1954 








g took me only one rehearsal,” recalls Marilyn Schlicher, 

“to realize how wrong I had been to suggest calling my 
new group of first, second, and third graders a ‘cherub 
choir.’ But Marilyn is quick to add that what the children 
lacked in cherubic deportment they more than made up for 
in musical talents. Soon the group, which now numbers 
thirty-five, began singing regularly at worship services. 
Marilyn began her work with the children’s choir of the 
Church of the Master, Detroit, two years.ago while a music 
student at Wayne University. Rehearsals give her a chance 
to put into practice methods learned in college and afford a 
Saturday morning hour of fun and knowledge for the 
children. 
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“What's in my hand?” Marilyn sings. Cor- 
rect answer must be in tune. She stood one 
boy on chair to help raise his pitch, Chil- 
dren guessed she held candy, gum, lip- 
stick, but were surprised to see toy skunk. 


Rehearsals mix fun, 
work, and a bag of candy 


B* AUSE the church is small, rehearsals must be held in the front 
of the sanctuary. Marilyn feels this not only enables the children 
to feel at ease on Sundays but helps them realize they've come to 
worship God—not just to enjoy themselves. Rehearsals begin with 
the Choir Prayer: ‘Grant, Lord, the words we say and sing we may 
believe in our hearts; and what we believe in our hearts we may live 
in our lives. Amen.” 
An hour is the longest period Marilyn feels youngsters can be 


expected to remain attentive. If they begin to squirm, she will 


dismiss them sooner. If interest flags, she'll suggest a game with a 
musical point. Occasionally, the youthful director makes use of 
a tape recorder to let the choir hear its progress and its mistakes. 

Mrs. Norman Pooley acts as choir mother. She supervises robing, 
sends out notices, keeps attendance, and—most important (from 
the choir’s standpoint)—makes certain that each week someone 
brings a bag of candy which is distributed at the end of rehearsal. 
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ing arms gracefully, while singing Nor- 
sian children’s prayer, teaches choir to 
| phrases. Marilyn often accompanies 

on her flute, which is considered a 
at, Best children’s voices, she says, 
ve flutelike quality. Also, instrument 
. accurate pitch that church pianos, 
use of constant use, lack. To teach 
ythm, she distributes toy instruments to 
few, while others sing and pretend to play. 
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“Perfect posture, hide that slump,” sung 
by choir, has immediate results. If Marilyn 
notices poor diction, she asks how far 
mouths should be open. Children reply 
by propping open mouths with two fingers. 





oe mde 


Hand pictures, made by Marilyn and choir, 
show direction of difficult tune. She made 
song’s key word, “alleluia,” from pipe 
cleaners and thread. Children were fasci- 


nated by what they called “bouncing notes.” 
ll 








PILOT PROJECT 
FOR PROTESTANTS 


The Church of the Saviour in Washington is based on the pre 
that groups which require little of their members count for li 


By Mary Ann Gehres and Muriel K. Steffy 


Only a small plaque distinguishes 
Church of the Saviour from oth. 
er brownstone mansions on Wash- 
Avenue, 


ington’s Massachusetts 


Nn heavily traveled Massachusetts 
Avenue in downtown Washington, 
D.C., there is a Victorian brownstone 
house with a sedate exterior that belies 
the lively doings taking place within. 
The house is the Church of the Saviour, 
whose members are striving to establish 
a first-century Christian community in 
the midst of twentieth-century secular- 
ism. They are attempting, as a church 
booklet states, “a demonstration of the 
kind of fellowship which Christ required 
of his followers, a fellowship so intensely 
alive that it will catch the imagination of 
puzzled men and women everywhere.” 
Terming itself “an ecumenical 
church,” the congregation has never be- 
come part of a denomination, But mem- 
bers point out that the church stresses 
the essentials common to all commun- 
ions and that it is well within the main- 
stream of historic evangelical Christian- 
ity. It cooperates with other congrega- 
tions, is associated’ with the National 
and World Councils of Churches, and 
is the largest per-capita contributor to 
the Washington Federation of Churches, 
“Such an approach,” the Reverend New- 
ton Gordon Cosby, minister of the 
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Church of the Saviour, has said, “allows 
us more leeway for experimentation in 
a shorter time than would be possible 
within the bounds of a denomination.” 

When organized in 1947, the Church 
of the Saviour had nine charter mem- 
bers; today there are only fifty members. 
But the congregation would consider 
this a sign of strength, for membership 
requirements are stiff, “We are seeking 
depth, not members,” Gordon Cosby has 
observed. “I would rather see us get 100 
per cent of one man than 10 per cent of 
ten men.” Statisticwise, there can be no 
question that the church has taken hold 
of a goodly percentage of its members, 
With its small membership and a con- 
tributing congregation of perhaps 125, 
the church has a yearly budget of 
$50,000; since 1950, $90,000 has been 
put into the purchase and repair of 2026 
Massachusetts Avenue. During the past 
year it has raised about $30,000 over 
and above the budget for the purchase 
and development of Dayspring, its re- 
treat farm twenty-five miles from Wash- 
ington. Some members tithe their time; 
practically all spend hours each week in 
work parties, study and prayer, fellow- 


ship groups, and the various projed 
“Every time we have taken a step whit 
was God's, materials, personnel, 

funds have come forward,” Cosby sj 

However, members say, these impre 
sive stewardship statistics are | 
tangible indications of the church's 
cent on the spiritual. In the 
Church the central experience was 
purely individual. “In a very real set 
the Church is nothing but a communi 
of love, a community that is bound 
love to its Master, Jesus Christ, and 
community that is bound to one anol 
by unbreakable bonds of devotion,” @ 
don Cosby stated recently in a serm# 
The actuality of this spiritual force 
the Washington congregation is ! 
quently felt even by casual visitors, 
comment on the genuine friendliness 
the members. 

“To the newcomer the most wont 
ful thing about the church is the peoplé 
a visitor remarked a short while 4 
“The thing that made me return 
that I felt I had an investment the 
They had pulled so much out of 
that I felt I had to go back becaus 
had unconsciously made myself a P 
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hem. I couldn’t put my finger on 
tit was about them that was so dif- 
int, but there was something.” 

om surface appearances, it would 
dificult to detect this “difference.” 
ing coffee-hours and other conclaves, 
membership looks much like any 
nblage of attractively dressed, well- 
med individuals who are having an 
lommonly good time—members don’t 
we in setting themselves off from 
“world” by drab dress and long 
» Nor would a survey of occupa- 
i; shed much light on what makes 
1 different, for their work represents 
bir cross-section of urban jobs. The 
gregation includes secretaries, engi- 






















and Mary Cosby developed the 
ic plan for the Church of the Saviour 
their student days before the War. 


office workers, nurses, a_brick- 
et, a butcher, housewives, salesmen, 
oceanographer, lawyers, and teachers, 
Probably the difference is the com- 
te right-about-face that has taken 


are ce in many members’ lives. The 
irch’s ’s emphasis is on introducing 
ne mistianity to individuals without re- 

fious affiliations or training. The earlier 


ts of many members and would-be 
embers read almost like a catalog of 
spair. There are a dozen or so former 
toholics, several of whom were nearing 
skid-row existence. An active member 
the fellowship was on the brink .of 
itide when she stumbled into the 
rch, for she had lost husband, health, 
da large fortune, as well as many fair- 
father friends. Another woman had 
hn a prostitute. Several couples were 
usidering divorce. There are intellec- 
ais who found that a vague, humanis- 
belief was not enough to bring them 
ile agMMrough personal trials. Three Buddhists 
fa Jew have been converted. 

There are several owt-of-towners who 


- of ited the church or read about it and 


-causeoved to Washington to join the fel- 
ap hip, sometimes at an occupational 
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or financial sacrifice. “When newcomers 
are from other churches, however, it is 
difficult for us to know how to handle 
the situation. We discourage immigra- 
tion from other churches, for we aren’t 
in competition with the denominations,” 
Gordon Cosby told us. He prefers to see 
what has happened in several instances 
when members of other congregations 
have attended services and classes at the 
Church of the Saviour, then taken back 
what they have absorbed of its philoso- 
phy to their own churches, 

Perhaps the working of the Church 
of the Saviour’s corporate spirit in alter- 
ing lives can best be described through 
the experiences of two members who 





“After the second year of this, my 
old defenses began to break down, my 
old shell gradually peeled off, and I 
became overly sensitive. I was desper- 
ately miserable, because I still couldn’t 
feel a part of the fellowship. I prayed 
off and on for several months until one 
day an incident revealed to me that I 
was constantly reliving a painful adoles- 
cent experience. Gradually a plan of 
healing took form. I asked one of the 
women to pray for me twenty minutes 
a day, every day for two weeks (but not 
until I had dug up the situation from 
my adolescence and reviewed it thor- 
oughly with her). During this period I 
put all thoughts of my problem out. of 


The retreat lodge is the first item on the construction agenda for Dayspring, the 
Church’s farm in the Maryland countryside. Pleasant-weather Saturdays find whole 
families, from toddlers to grandparents, sawing timber, gardening, and cooking. 


were brought from the slough of de- 
spondency. 

“Five years ago I was a rugged in- 
dividualist with a vengeance,” a jour- 
nalist told me, “and I worked in an of- 
fice where a sort of highbrow version 
of the law of the jungle prevailed. When 
I went to church, it was with the idea 
of having a word with God, but I didn’t 
want anyone butting in on my privacy, 
nor did I want to get involved in any 
demanding friendships. I needed to love 
and be loved, but all I did was make 
enemies and stick out like a sore thumb 
in groups. 

“When I finally came to the Church 
of the Saviour,” she went on, “I needed 
some time before I could even speak to 
people. After several Sundays of sitting 
on the back row and lighting out the 
minute the benediction was pronounced, 
I broke down and started coming to 
classes. But the people made me feel 
very uncomfortable, for they kept 
putting up with me no matter how mean 
I was. When I threw insults the way I 
did at the office, they didn’t fight 
back. Their attitude was one of absorb- 
ing the darts and loving me still more. 


my mind, but continually felt buoyed up. 

“When the two weeks were over, I 
felt completely cleansed. Never since 
have I felt alien in a group; if anyone 
expresses love, I have no difficulty ac- 
cepting it, and never do I feel resent- 
ment the way I used to. I would say 
that in other churches I had known, I 
heard about Christ, but here I met him.” 

A masculine case in point is that of 
a former GI (now a butcher). He had 
spent some time in a psychiatric ward 
after World War II combat had left him 
with an unstable personality, But one 
Sunday he decided to look in on the 
Church of the Saviour. 

“When I first went there,” he said, 
“and I started talking to Gordon and 
the others, they made me feel ugly in- 
side myself. Not that they said anything. 
It was just the opposite. They were so 
kind—they knocked themselves out for 
me, and I just couldn't take it. So I 
tried to find things wrong with them. 
Finally I gave up, told Gordon where 
he could go, and walked out. 

“Then one day,” he _ continued, 
“months later, when I was so fouled up 
that I didn’t know what to. do—I was 
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getting in trouble with the police and 
everyone else—I went back to the 
church. I asked Gordon if I could use 
the chapel. He said, “Why sure, fellow, 
help yourself, and if you want us, we'll 
be right here.’ 

“So I went in and prayed. Then 
when I came out of the chapel, there 
were Gordon and a few of the people, 
smiling at me and wanting to talk to 
me. So I gave up my pride, told them 
how mixed up I was, and I've been 
getting straightened out ever since. But 
it wasn’t easy. They made me look at 
myself as I really was. And that’s the 
hardest thing, believe me.” 

Question practically any member of 
the Church of the Saviour, and you will 
hear a similar detailed charting of his 
or her spiritual progress, This frankness 
may at first embarrass visitors who are 
not accustomed to candid discussions of 
innermost religious beliefs. But it re- 
flects the centrality of religion in the 
member's life. A few members told us 
that personal evangelism was the most 
difficult part of their commitment, How- 
ever, others, particularly the salesmen, 
have managed to blend the missionary 
calling with their workaday lives. 

The church’s membership, though 
predominantly white, represents all 
races. One Negro woman, now working 
toward membership, observed: “Race 
was not my family’s prime consideration 
in choosing this church, Of course, these 
people’s attitude toward race was part 
of it, for they didn’t even seem to con- 
sider color. They were concerned with 
more important things.” 

Joining the Church of the Saviour is 
possible only after a minimum of one 
year of study and participation in a small 
fellowship group. The courses prepara- 
tory to membership include Christian 
doctrine, Christian growth, Christian 
ethics, and study of several books of the 
Bible, with the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion as the usual text. Homework as- 
signments usually consist of reading, 
prayer, or written work—such as an 
essay on the student’s conception of 
God’s nature. Often a newcomer’s in- 
tellectual—as well as spiritual—capaci- 
ties are deepened through the classes, 
taught by Gordon Cosby, his comely 
wife Mary, and several members, and 
through exposure to current religious 
books such as those of Elton Trueblood, 
George A. Buttrick, and Leslie Weather- 
head, An example often cited by Gordon 
Cosby is that of a young girl who never 
read anything more strenuous than 
comic books, but now pores over theo- 
logical tomes. 

After attending the church for about 
a year and a half and taking several 
preparatory courses, a beginner may 
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ask to participate in one of the twelve 
fellowship groups. Numbering not less 
than three and not more than twelve 
men and women, each group meets at 
least once a week for prayer and study. 
Personal problems are discussed if an 
individual has a particular concern, but 


basically the groups are not problem- 


centered. Their primary function is to 
teach individuals to love one another 
by drawing close together and to seek 
God’s will for their lives. “If Christian 
loving and growth won't work in a group 
like that, it can’t work on a larger scale,” 
observed a burly construction engineer 
who gave up a lucrative position to stay 
in Washington with the church. He and 
others told us that occasionally a group 
won't jell, and sometimes members 
realize that their spiritual progress is 
retarded by a group’s deficiencies in 
certain areas. Each group sponsors proj- 
ects—for example, members of one work 
in Washington’s Junior Village every 
Saturday afternoon. These groups, cus- 
tommade for any job that needs doing, 
do away with a need for committees and 
men’s Or women’s organizations. 

Actual membership comes when an 
individual is ready “to give [God] prac- 
tical priority in all the affairs of life.” 
But growth does not taper off with mem- 
bership. “Becoming a member is like 
courtship and marriage,” a personable 
young dental hygienist told us; “before 
joining, you find out about God’s nature; 
afterwards you work out your relation- 
ship with him.” The congregation is all 
crew; it carries no passengers. Once a 
year each member reviews his commit- 
ment and decides whether to renew it. 

Several members have felt unable to 
continue and have withdrawn from ac- 
tive membership, just as numerous visi- 
tors and newcomers have found that 
membership was too difficult a goal. As 
Gordon Cosby puts it, “Many persons, 
especially those who think of the Church 
as a social club, are not ready to pay 
the price involved in a vital faith.” 

“Our disciplines keep our channels to 
God open; they’re means, never ends,” 
the construction engineer observed. The 
minimum discipline accepted by Church 
of the Saviour members calls for: at least 
fifteen minutes of prayer each day, 
weekly worship, daily study of the Scrip- 
tures, membership in a_ fellowship 
group or participation in the educational 
program, tithing (some members give 
up to 30 per cent of their incomes), ex- 
pression of Christian love in every pos- 
sible contact, and performance each 
week of some Christian service. 

The raison detre for the disciplines 
is compactly stated in the church’s book- 
let: “Groups that require little of their 
membership count for little outside 
their membership. Real spiritual ca- 
pacity requires at least as much con- 
centration and training as learning to 
play a musical instrument, or to paint, 


or to play a good game of golf. 
ever drifted into a genuine Chy 
experience.” 

The Church of the Saviour ful 
long-term dream of three young pe 
still in their thirties—Gordon 
Mary Cosby, and her sister Eliz 
Anne (now Mrs. Gene Campagna), 
fore the war all three were act 
church work in Lynchburg, Vij 
the young women being daughters 
Baptist minister, Gordon graduated} 
Southern Baptist Seminary at Loui 
Kentucky, in 1942, then had a short 
as pastor of the Ballston Baptist Ch 
in Arlington, Virginia, before ente 
the Army as a chaplain. 

His battlefield experiences with 
327th Glider Regiment of the rene 
101st Airborne Division brought 
two Bronze Stars. The response of 
men to small fellowship groups 
suaded him to include the corp 
approach in the plans for his ey 
mental church. In a similar way 
developed the specifics of the rudi 
tary plans he had so often discussed 
Mary and Elizabeth-Anne. 

After the war the three planners 
with a handful of sympathizers set 
to establish their church. The Washi 
ton area, with which most of them 
familiar, was selected because statis 
indicated that it had half a million 
churched individuals and because of 
symbolic status as the nation’s cap 
After the group had purchased and 
furbished an old residence, the ch 
was formally organized on October 
1947, with nine members (including 
Cosbys). In two years the presence 
nineteen members and many more 
thusiasts necessitated a move to la 
quarters — 2025 Massachusetts Ave 
Thousands of man- and woman-h 
went into remodeling the build 
dedicated on October 22, 1950. 

Plans for the future include a psy 
tric clinic, a school for the training 
lay leaders, and a children’s home 
Dayspring. 

The church government is congre 
tional in form. At least four times a} 
all members assemble for a_ busi 
session that reviews the actions of 
council, composed of six elected me 
bers and the staff: Gordon Cosby; 
lyn Johnson, who is in charge of adn 
istration; and Sallie Jumper, who 
pervises community relations. At! 
present time members allocate 20 
cent of the budget to outreach projet 
but hope to increase it by 5 pere 
each year until 50 per cent is react 
A sampling of projects would ine 
the Christian Children’s Fund, the? 
ma National Christian Council, 
International Christian University % 
Japan, and work with the blind 4 
children from broken homes. 

Like many early Christian com 
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m Curtain Delegates 


y Come to Evanston 


Perhaps the most troublesome prob- 
m before the planners of the World 
pncil’s Evanston Assembly has been 
status of some’ thirty’ delegates ex- 
sted from Iron Curtain countries. 
he planners, of course, had hoped that 
» U.S. State Department would give 
e delegates temporary visas because 
the nature of the Assembly. But there 
s some highly organized and well 
iblicized opposition from outside 
orld Council ranks to the admission 
any churchmen from Communist- 
trolled nations. 
Last month, however, the problem 
bemed resolved in the Council’s favor. 
ttomey General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
proved entry of eleven churchmen 
om Czechoslovakia and Hungary on 
e recommendation of the State De- 
artment. And it appeared that nineteen 
her delegates, mostly from East Ger- 
y, would also be allowed to attend 
he Assembly and other international 
lurch meetings being held in the 
nited States this month. The only 
sstion was whether the Communists 
ould allow these church leaders to 
me to America. 
Ih conjunction with this announce- 
pent the State Department said that 
he religious meetings were felt to be 
such importance from a worldwide 
igious viewpoint that “this govern- 
rent should permit the attendance of 
invited delegates who are admissible 
nder the law. . . .” 
Recognizing that Iron Curtain dele- 
tes might be pro-Communist, the De- 
iment declared: “Freedom of re- 
gion has always been basic to our way 
life. Clearly, the spiritual foundation 
’Which this nation rests is too strong 
) be adversely affected by any pro- 
mmunist activities in which this small 
moup of delegates from Communist- 
minated areas might attempt to en- 
ge. 
“The other participants in these gath- 
ings, as well as the American people 
general, will be in a position to judge 
Y the conduct of these’ delegates 
nether they come here as churchmen 
&8 propagandists of an aggressive and 
erialistic philosophy fundamentally 
istile to religious faith.” 


UeUst 7, 1954 


















The statement also said the experi- 
ence of visitors from behind the Iron 
Curtain might lead to a “spiritual 
strengthening of the Churches of Czech- 
oslovakia and Hungary in the face of 
the constant and ruthless pressure to 
which they are subjected.” 

It further expressed a belief that the 
contacts with American spiritual leaders 
might “have a beneficial effect upon 
these delegates and thus perhaps make 
them more aware of their true responsi- 
bilities to the peoples of the countries 
from which they come.” 

Six Czechs approved for admission 
are Dr. Victor Hajek and Dr. Joseph L. 
Hromadka of the Evangelical Church 
of the Czech Brethren, Bishop Emery 
Varga of the Reformed Church in 
Slovakia and Senior Bishop Jan Cha- 
bada, Dr. Jan. Michalko, and General 
Inspector Andrej Ziak of the Lutheran 
Church in Slovakia. 

The Hungarians are Bishop Albert 
Bereczky, Bishop John Peter, and Dr. 
Laszlo Pap of the Reformed Church of 
Hungary and Bishop Laszlo Dezsery 
and Bishop Lajos Veto of the Lutheran 
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Church of Hungary. Of the eleven 
churchmen, only one—Bishop Peter of 
Hungary—will be restricted in attend- 
ance just to World Council sessions, 

Under terms of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration . Act,- Communists and 
members, both past or present, of other 
totalitarian organizations are barred 
from entry into the United States. The 
Attorney General, however, may waive 
restrictions for individuals whose ad- 
mission is recommended specifically by 
the State Department. Except for Bishop 
Peter, none of the men is thought to be 
an active, official Communist. 


The Church in Germany: 
Another Great Victory 


The Communist - controlled govern- 
ment of East Germany rolled out the 
red carpet last month, not to the usual 
bunch of visiting Communist firemen, 
but to the always amazing Evangelical 
Church in Germany. The occasion was 
the sixth annual German Evangelical 
Church Day (usually called DEKT) and 
the first to be held in the Soviet Zone. 


ae 
-) 


Some 75,000 East and West German Protestants jam Leipzig’s city hall square 


for the opening service of the sixth ann 


ual German Evangelical Church Day rally. 
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PILOT PROJECT 
FOR PROTESTANTS 


getting in trouble with the police and 
everyone else—I went back to the 
church. I asked Gordon if I could use 
the chapel. He said, “Why sure, fellow, 
help yourself, and if you want us, we'll 
be right here.’ 

“So I went in and praved. Then 
when I came out of the chapel, there 
were Gordon and a few of the people, 
smiling at me and wanting to talk to 
me. So I gave up my pride, told them 
how mixed up I was, and I've been 
getting straightened out ever since. But 
it wasn’t easy. They made me look at 
myself as I really was. And that’s the 
hardest thing,.believe me.” 

Question practically any member of 
the Church of the Saviour, and you will 
hear a similar detailed charting of his 
or her spiritual progress. This frankness 
may at first embarrass visitors who are 
not accustomed to candid discussions of 
innermost religious beliefs. But it re- 
flects the centrality of religion in the 
member's life. A few members told us 
that personal evangelism was the most 
difficult part of their commitment, How- 
ever, others, particularly the salesmen, 
have managed to blend the missionary 
calling with their workaday lives. 

The church’s membership, though 
predominantly white, represents all 
races. One Negro woman, now working 
toward membership, observed: “Race 
was not my family’s prime consideration 
in choosing this church. Of course, these 
people’s attitude toward race was part 
of it, for they didn’t even seem to con- 
sider color. They were concerned with 
more important things.” 

Joining the Church of the Saviour is 
possible only after a minimum of one 
year of study and participation in a small 
fellowship group. The courses prepara- 
tory to membership include Christian 
doctrine, Christian growth, Christian 
ethics, and study of several books of the 
Bible, with the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion as the usual text. Homework as- 
signments usually consist of reading, 
prayer, or written work—such as an 
essay on the student’s conception of 
God’s nature. Often a newcomer’s in- 
tellectual—as well as spiritual—capaci- 
ties are deepened through the classes, 
taught by Gordon Cosby, his comely 
wife Mary, and several members, and 
through exposure to current religious 
books such as those of Elton Trueblood, 
George A. Buttrick, and Leslie Weather- 
head, An example often cited by Gordon 
Cosby is that of a young girl who never 
read anything more strenuous than 
comic books, but now pores over theo- 
logical tomes. 

After attending the church for about 
a year and a half and taking several 
preparatory courses, a beginner may 
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ask to participate in one of the twelve 
fellowship groups. Numbering not less 
than three and not more than twelve 
men and women, each group meets at 
least once a week for prayer and study. 
Personal problems are discussed if an 
individual has a particular concern, but 


basically the groups are not problem- 


centered. Their primary function is to 
teach individuals to love one another 
by drawing close together and to seek 
God’s will for their lives. “If Christian 
loving and growth won't work in a group 
like that, it can’t work on a larger scale,” 
observed a burly construction engineer 
who gave up a lucrative position to stay 
in Washington with the church. He and 
others told us that occasionally a group 
won't jell, and sometimes members 
realize that their spiritual progress is 
retarded by a group’s deficiencies in 
certain areas. Each group sponsors proj- 
ects—for example, members of one work 
in Washington’s Junior Village every 
Saturday afternoon. These groups, cus- 
tommade for any job that needs doing, 
do away with a need for committees and 
men’s or women’s organizations. 

Actual membership comes when an 
individual is ready “to give [God] prac- 
tical priority in all the affairs of life.” 
But growth does not taper off with mem- 
bership. “Becoming a member is like 
courtship and marriage,” a personable 
young dental hygienist told us; “before 
joining, you find out about God’s nature; 
afterwards you work out your relation- 
ship with him.” The congregation is all 
crew; it carries no passengers. Once a 
year each member reviews his commit- 
ment and decides whether to renew it. 

Several members have felt unable to 
continue and have withdrawn from ac- 
tive membership, just as numerous visi- 
tors and newcomers have found that 
membership was too difficult a goal. As 
Gordon Cosby puts it, “Many persons, 
especially those who think of the Church 
as a social club, are not ready to pay 
the price involved in a vital faith.” 

“Our disciplines keep our channels to 
God open; they’re means, never ends,” 
the construction engineer observed. The 
minimum discipline accepted by Church 
of the Saviour members calls for: at least 
fifteen minutes of prayer each day, 
weekly worship, daily study of the Scrip- 
tures, membership in a_ fellowship 
group or participation in the educational 
program, tithing (some members give 
up to 30 per cent of their incomes), ex- 
pression of Christian love in every pos- 
sible contact, and performance each 
week of some Christian service. 

The raison detre for the disciplines 
is compactly stated in the church’s book- 
let: “Groups that require little of their 
membership count for little outside 
their membership. Real spiritual ca- 
pacity requires at least as much con- 
centration and training as learning to 
play a musica] instrument, or to paint, 


or to play a good game of golf, 
ever drifted into a genuine Chg 
experience.” 

The Church of the Saviour fulf 
long-term dream of three young pg 
still in their thirties—Gordon 
Mary Cosby, and her sister Eliz 
Anne (now Mrs. Gene Campagna), 
fore the war all three were activ 
church work in Lynchburg, Vj 
the young women being daughters 
Baptist minister, Gordon graduated 
Southern Baptist Seminary at Louis 
Kentucky, in 1942, then had a shor 
as pastor of the Ballston Baptist C} 
in Arlington, Virginia, before ente 
the Army as a chaplain. 

His battlefield experiences with 
327th Glider Regiment of the renow 
101st Airborne Division brought 
two Bronze Stars. The response of 
men to small fellowship groups 
suaded him to include the corm 
approach in the plans for his ey 
mental church. In a similar way 
developed the specifics of the radix 
tary plans he had so often discussed 
Mary and Elizabeth-Anne. 

After the war the three plannersa 
with a handful of sympathizers set 
to establish their church. The Washi 
ton area, with which most of them 
familiar, was selected because stati 
indicated that it had half a million 
churched individuals and because o 
symbolic status as the nation’s cap 
After the group had purchased and 
furbished an old residence, the chi 
was formally organized on October 
1947, with nine members (including 
Cosbys). In two years the presence 
nineteen members and many more 
thusiasts necessitated a move to la 
quarters — 2025 Massachusetts Ave 
Thousands of man- and woman-he 
went into remodeling the build 
dedicated on October 22, 1950. 

Plans for the future include a psye 
tric clinic, a school for the training 
lay leaders, and a children’s home 
Dayspring. 

The church government is congré 
tional in form. At least four times a} 
all members assemble for a_ busin 
session that reviews the actions of 
council, composed of six elected me 
bers and the staff: Gordon Cosby; 
lyn Johnson, who is in charge of adm 
istration; and Sallie Jumper, who 
pervises community relations. At 
present time members allocate 20 
cent of the budget to outreach projet 
but hope to increase it by 5 per¢ 
each year until 50 per cent is reae 
A sampling of projects would ine 
the Christian Children’s Fund, the! 
ma National Christian Council, 
International Christian University 
Japan, and work with the blind 
children from broken homes. 

Like many early Christian cof 
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m Curtain Delegates 
ay Come to Evanston 


Perhaps the most troublesome prob- 
n before the planners of the World 
mncil’s Evanston Assembly has been 
satus of some’ thirty’ delegates ex- 
sted from Iron Curtain countries. 
he planners, of course, had hoped that 
US. State Department would give 
se delegates temporary visas because 
the nature of the Assembly. But there 
some highly organized and well 
iblicized opposition from outside 
lorld Council ranks to the admission 
any churchmen from Communist- 
trolled nations. 
Last month, however, the problem 
med resolved in the Council’s favor. 
ttorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
proved entry of eleven churchmen 
om Czechoslovakia and Hungary on 
e recommendation of the State De- 
urtment. And it appeared that nineteen 
her delegates, mostly from East Ger- 
y, would also be allowed to attend 
he Assembly and other international 
uch meetings being held in the 
nited States this month. The only 
estion was whether the Communists 
ould allow these church leaders to 
me to America. 
In conjunction with this announce- 
bent the State Department said that 
he religious meetings were felt to be 
such importance from a worldwide 
ligious viewpoint that “this govern- 
mt should permit the attendance of 
invited delegates who are admissible 
Mer the law. . . .” 
Recognizing that Iron Curtain dele- 
les might be pro-Communist, the De- 
tment declared: “Freedom of re- 
tion has always been basic to our way 
life, Clearly, the spiritual foundation 
MWhich this nation rests is too strong 


D be adversely affected by any pro- 


mmunist activities in which this small 
up of delegates from Communist- 


minated areas might attempt to en- 


“The other participants in these gath- 


ings, as well as the American people 
general, will be in a position to judge 
the conduct of these’ delegates 
tether they come here as churchmen 
4% propagandists of an aggressive and 


aterialistic philosophy fundamentally 
stile to religious faith.” 


Ueusr 7, 1954 
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The statement also said the experi- 
ence of visitors from behind the Iron 
Curtain might lead to a “spiritual 
strengthening of the Churches of Czech- 
oslovakia and Hungary in the face of 
the constant and ruthless pressure to 
which they are subjected.” 

It further expressed a belief that the 
contacts with American spiritual leaders 
might “have a beneficial effect upon 
these delegates and thus perhaps make 
them more aware of their true responsi- 
bilities to the peoples of the countries 
from which they come.” 

Six Czechs approved for admission 
are Dr. Victor Hajek and Dr. Joseph L. 
Hromadka of the Evangelical Church 
of the Czech Brethren, Bishop Emery 
Varga of the Reformed Church in 
Slovakia and Senior Bishop Jan Cha- 
bada, Dr. Jan. Michalko, and General 
Inspector Andrej Ziak of the Lutheran 
Church in Slovakia. 

The Hungarians are Bishop Albert 
Bereczky, Bishop John Peter, and Dr. 
Laszlo Pap of the Reformed Church of 
Hungary and Bishop Laszlo Dezsery 
and Bishop Lajos Veto of the Lutheran 






















Church of Hungary. Of the eleven 
churchmen, only one—Bishop Peter of 
Hungary—will be restricted in attend- 
ance just to World Council sessions. 

Under terms of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration . Act, Communists and 
members, both past or present, of other 
totalitarian organizations are barred 
from entry into the United States. The 
Attorney General, however, may waive 
restrictions for individuals whose ad- 
mission is recommended specifically by 
the State Department, Except for Bishop 
Peter, none of the men is thought to be 
an active, official Communist. 


The Church in Germany: 
Another Great Victory 


The Communist - controlled govern- 
ment of East Germany rolled out the 
red carpet last month, not to the usual 
bunch of visiting Communist firemen, 
but to the always amazing Evangelical 
Church in Germany. The occasion was 
the sixth annual German Evangelical 
Church Day (usually called DEKT) and 
the first to be held in the Soviet Zone. 





Some 75,000 East and West German Protestants jam Leipzig’s city hall square 
for the opening service of the sixth annual German Evangelical Church Day rally. 
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And the result was a tremendous ex- 
pression of faith in a common Church 
and a common belief in freedom by 
German Protestants from both the East 
and West. 

The four-day meeting was held in 
Leipzig, famous for its fairs and spa- 
cious exhibition halls. Some 65,000 reg- 
istered delegates, including about 10,000 
from the Western Zone, attended the 
mass meetings and discussion sessions, 
but that group was just the beginning. 
More than 75,000 people jammed the 
square in front of Leipzig’s city hall for 
the meeting’s opening service. Some 200 
representatives of chureh bodies in 
twenty-seven countries also came for 
the sessions. And the closing worship 
service, held before a huge cross in a 
rolling meadow outside Leipzig, was 
attended by more than 400,000. DEKT 
leaders happily agreed that it was the 
“biggest church service in German 
history.” 

One DEKT leader, Dr. Hermann Eh- 
lers, president of the West German Par- 
liament and ranking lay official of the 
Lutheran Church in Oldenburg, de- 
scribed the event as the “greatest all- 
German event since 1945.” He said, 
“Although the rally never abandoned its 
religious character, it was of immense 
political importance because it demon- 
strated the steadfast unity of Germans 
on either side of the Iron Curtain.” 

Dr. Ehlers, one of many prominent 
political figures at the meeting from 
both sides, also noted that Americans 
and West Germans who attended the 
DEKT were cheered whenever they 
appeared in public at Leipzig. The 
Communist officials, however, received 
nothing but stony silence. 

The West German lay leader at the 
same time said that Soviet Zone off- 
cials were “deserving of praise” for the 
support they gave the DEKT, “although 
their reasons for doing so remain open 
to question. If it was done because they 
believed they could make propaganda 
out of it,” Dr. Ehlers said, “they must 
now realize their efforts were doomed 
to failure from the beginning.” 

The Communists may have had this 
in mind. At the opening worship service, 
a huge portrait of East German Presi- 
dent Pieck adorned the city hall tront 
facing the worshipers. Many of the 
meetings took place in halls filled with 
red stars, portraits of Stalin and other 
Soviets, and Red propaganda posters. 
In some of Leipzig’s streets, Commu- 
nist loudspeakers occasionally chanted 
the slogan “Every Christian a fighter for 
peace,” and Red newspapers ran edi- 
torials urging the ralliers to “denounce 
atomic warfare.” 

On the eve of the closing day of the 
giant rally, the traditional DEKT “Meet 
Your Brother” night ws held at the 
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U.S.S.R. pavilion on the Leipzig fair 
grounds. The building, one of a number 
of big halls made available to the Prot- 
estant gathering by Soviet Zone authori- 
ties, is topped by a huge red star, and 
its interior is dominated by a colossal 
statue of Stalin. 

There relatives and friends separated 
by Germany’s partition were enabled to 
find one another for brief reunions by 
gathering under placards and _ posters 
designating common home districts. 

Many moving scenes were enacted 
as old friends came together. The 
evening closed with some 10,000 Evan- 
gelical youths, each clasping the hands 
of two others, standing around a tower- 
ing cross under the Stalin statue and 
chanting in unison, “We stand with 
Christ—he will not let us be destroyed.” 


Poling Says Assembly 
Unfamiliar With ‘Letter’ 


A six-column essay in the August 
issue of the Christian Herald takes the 
form of a letter from editor Daniel] A. 
Poling to the editor of PresbyTeRIAN 
Lire. Much of the Baptist clergyman’s 
letter is devoted to opinions and com- 
ments already expressed by him in an 
article entitled “Clergymen Are Citizens, 
Too!” in the April 24 issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. New charges, how- 
ever, emerge in the August Christian 
Herald article. 

Dr. Poling claims that the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America was un- 
informed and mistaken when it under- 
took to proclaim as its own action the 
letter sent forth by the General Council 
of the Church some months before the 
Assembly met in Detroit last May. He 
says, “As to the action of the General 
Assembly, unsolicited testimony in my 
hands convinces me that a majority of 
the commissioners to that body were 
not familiar with this Letter. It was 
not even discussed by the General 
Assembly.” 

The General Council letter was sent 
to all ministers of the denomination last 
autumn. At about the same time, it was 
reproduced in full in an issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire reaching more than 
700,000 church families, Prior to the 
meeting of the General Assembly, the 
878 commissioners (one half of them 
laymen; one half clergy) received 
copies of the “Blue Book” which is 
clearly labeled as the book containing 
the pre-Assembly homework for a com- 
missioner, The letter was reproduced in 
full in the Blue Book. The letter, be- 
cause Presbyterians have systems of 
checks and balances, came up no less 
than five times in the course of the de- 
liberations of the Assembly. Each time 
it was approved. The letter was indeed 





discussed, favorably. Not one og 
sioner chose to avail himself of 
opportunities to speak in oppositigg 
the letter. It was as a result of a mp 
from the floor that the Assembly 
steps to “proclaim as its own action” 
letter of the General Council. 

With his seeming approval, Dr, 
ing quotes Herbert A. Philbrick: “W 
ever wrote the Presbyterian Letter 
like a Marxist and the pattern of thi 
ing is Marxist. It consists almost entigg 
of pure Communist dogma, adhere 
the strict Party Line in both theory 
in current propaganda, . . .” 

Each of 870-odd commission 
(there was one identifiable negatj 
vote) will be interested to know ¢ 
he was willing either (a) to vote 
something on which he had not & 
his homework and knew nothing ak 
or (b) to vote for “pure Communist dy 
ma.” Dr. Poling and Mr. Philbrick chi 
to know something about the meth 
and language of Communists; it is ce 
that they know nothing about the hig 
est court of the Presbyterian Churd 
the General Assembly—in which nom 
may be silenced, because Presbyteri 
are dedicated to the proposition t 
“God alone is Lord of the consciens 

Dr. Poling is grieved about Paessy 
TERIAN LiFe’s reporting and comme 
tary [P. L., May 29] on his Post artic 
He says, “Your treatment of this mat 
is incomplete, inaccurate and unfair 
The editors of PresspyTeriaAn li 
would not have published a word inti 
magazine concerning the Poling artid 
in the Post had not that article contain 
statements which went beyond unfai 
ness and inaccuracy and faltered in 
the realm of misrepresentation. 

The article in PREsBYTERIAN LiFEe 
titled: “Poling: Nothing to Add; Som 
thing to Subtract?” dealt with the c 
tral charge of Dr. Poling to the effed 
that parallels of “exact language” 4 
of “exact sentiment” existed betwee 
items he had underlined in the Comi 
form Journal and material in the Pre 
byterian letter. Prespyrerian LU 
was refused the help of Dr. Poling 
finding out which passage in the Comi 
form Journal was alleged to be li 
which passage in the Presbyteri 
letter. From the Saturday Eveni 
Post the editors obtained and stud 
Dr, Poling’s underlined passages, % 
they could not find the parallels. Dt 
Poling would not point them out. 
inescapable conclusion was that Dr. 
ing would not because he could not. 

Desperately seeking parallels to @ 
ument a charge made in the evide 
belief that nobody would ask docume 
tation, Dr. Poling tells Christian He 
readers that both the Presbyterian 
ter and the Cominform Journal 
used the phrase “great vitality.” He ¢ 
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got tell his readers (a) that this is not 
in itself a subversive_phrase; (b) that 
the two contexts in which the phrase is 
ysed are quite different in the two 
cases; or (c) that the place in the 
Cominform Journal at which the “great 
vitality” phrase occurs is not one of the 
twenty-five places he underlined. He 
says, “. . - it would be difficult for me 
to believe that PresByTERIAN Lire edi- 
tors, reading the marked passages from 
the Cominform Journal, did not find 
them [the parallels].” The “great vital- 
ity” parallel, now held high as conclu- 
sive evidence, was not even marked. 
The issue is one subject to proof. 
Dr. Poling’s Christian Herald letter 
was dated June 28, 1954. In it he wrote 
that he had nine typewritten pages of 
material arranged in parallel columns, 
supporting his Saturday Evening Post 
allegations, a copy of which he was 
sending to PresBpyTERIAN Lire. It has 
not been received as this issue goes to 





















s. 
TSeavinced that Dr. Poling strayed or 
was led astray, and hindered by Dr. 
Poling’s unwillingness to point his pen- 
cil at his parallels, the editors of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE invited an independent 
judgment. They asked Dr. G. Elson 
Ruff, who is editor of The Lutheran, 
news magazine of the United Lutheran 
Church, and president of the Associated 
Church Press (a body to which both the 
Christian Herald and PresBYTERIAN 
Lire belong) to report his findings. Dr. 
Ruff studied the underlined passeges in 
the Cominform Journal and sought com- 
parisons with the Presbyterian letter. 
His report follows: 





















—— Dr. Ruff’s Report —— 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling has made a seri- 
ous charge against Dr. John A. Mackay 
and the Presbyterian General Council. 
He said he had in his possession two 
issues of the Cominform Journal. In the 
first, he said, he had underlined six 
sentences, and in the second, nineteen 
sentences or paragraphs “the exact sen- 
timent and, in several instances, the 
exact language of which appeared in 
the Presbyterian letter” written by Dr. 
Mackay and the General Council, He 
called this an illustration of “the sinister 
character of communist infiltration, and 
the uniqueness of its subversive appa- 
tatus when it moves in to deceive the 
churches.” How do we “explain the 
striking parallel,” he asked, and stated 
that he believed Dr. Mackay “to be ter- 
ribly, tragically mistaken. I believe that, 
M sincerity, but in error, he has mis- 

is church,” Dr, Poling concluded. 

Unfortunately Dr. Poling did not of- 

his readers a single example of this 
duplication of “exact language” which 
he claimed to have found between the 

byterian and Communist docu- 
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ments. Few readers of Dr. Poling’s 
article would have both these documents 
available for comparison, and therefore 
would be unable to reach an independ- 
ent judgment as to whether Dr. Poling’s 
conclusion can be sustained, Since I 
have been provided with both docu- 
ments, I have studied them carefully, 
and do not find any instances of, the 
Presbyterian Letter repeating “the exact 
language” of the Communist propa- 
ganda sheet. 

The Presbyterian letter referred to 
“the historic witness of our Church” 
and “the historic pattern in medieval 
Spain.” Dr. Poling underlines in the 
Communist document such phrases as 
“the historic task” and the “historic mis- 
sion” of the German Democratic Re- 
public. This is as close as the two docu- 
ments come in the use of “exact lan- 
guage” which Dr. Poling charges, 

The difference in character of the two 
documents is so extreme as to be obvious 
to almost any reader. The Presbyterian 
letter is a Christian statement, starting 
from basic theological principles and ap- 
plying them forcefully to current Ameri- 
can problems. The Cominform publica- 
tions are typical Communist propa- 
ganda, exploiting many instances of 
world unrest on behalf of Marxist belief. 

It should be obvious to any fairmind- 
ed person which of these documents is 
sincere and honest in proceeding from 
basic moral principles, and which is op- 
portunistic exploitation of a propaganda 
advantage. To allege that the Presbyte- 
rian statement was influenced by the 
Communist statement is merely to echo 
the claim that criticism of some of the 
tactics of Congressional investigative 
committees is a form of Communist- 
fronting. In fact Dr. Poling has closely 
imitated the characteristic procedure of 
careless'accusers who cite various undis- 
closed, generally unavailable documents 
as the basis for serious but unspecified 
charges against reputable American citi- 
zens. 

The most charitable construction I 
can put on Dr. Poling’s action is to as- 
sume that he has been misled by some 
person who had a keen interest in dis- 
crediting the Presbyterian letter. Such 
a person might probably be the individ- 
ual who supplied him with two 1953 
copies of the Cominform publication, 
for it seems to me unlikely that Dr. 
Poling regularly reads this Communist 
propaganda sheet. Dr. Poling in his Sat- 
urday Evening Post article mentions that 
he once wrote a jacket blurb for a pro- 
Communist book which he had not read, 
merely because a trusted friend asked 
him to do this. It appears to me that 
Dr. Poling has again been betrayed into 
expressing an opinion on a matter he 
has not carefully investigated. 

—G. Exson Rurr 


Churchmen Urge Voluntary 
Social Security 


Judging from last month’s Senate 
hearings on social security for clergy- 
men, coverage will be voluntary for 
ministers. 

When the hearings before the Senate 
Finance Committee began early last 
month, most of the nation’s major Prot- 
estant and Jewish groups opposed com- 
pulsory coverage as contained in a bill 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

Some two weeks later a bipartisan 
move making social security coverage 
for clergymen entirely voluntary was an- 
nounced by two ranking members of 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

Senator Wallace F, Bennett of Utah 
and Senator Walter F. George of 
Georgia are cosponsors of the amend- 
ment which would permit all profes- 
sional men and women being taken in 
under the new act to make a voluntary 
election of coverage. 

Under the proposal, the ministers, 
lawyers, doctors, and other professional 
groups would be permitted, as individ- 
uals, to make a preliminary decision in 
1955 as to whether they want coverage 
or not. Two years later, in 1957, a final 
decision would have to be made. 

Senator Bennett said that he thought 
most of the professional people would 
elect coverage, if given the chance, but 
that it would be wise for the govern- 
ment to avoid compulsion. He said his 
mail on the issue has been the heaviest 
of any subject since the dismissal of 
General Douglas MacArthur. 

On July 20, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee approved, in essence, the Ben- 
nett-George plan for ministers, The 
other professional groups, however, 
were not included. 


The Local Church: 


Some Advice on Music 


Church music, more often than not 
an important part of most Protestant 
worship services, received a critical ex- 
amination from two expert sources last 
month, 

Dr. Joseph W. Clokey, dean of the 
School of Fine Arts at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, and composer of 
more than 300 organ and vocal composi- 
tions, had a good deal to say about 
music in the small congregation. He 
thinks that many small church groups, 
by neglecting music programs, are miss- 
ing opportunities to deepen their wor- 
ship experiences. 

“Because a church and its congrega- 
tion are small is no reason that church 
music cannot be played beautifully and 
listened to with deep feeling there,” he 
said. 

He also feels that the congregation 
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member has a duty to learn something 
about church music and to contribute 
to the total musie program of the church. 
“He has a perfect right to his likes and 
dislikes,” he said, “but they should be 
based on something more substantial 
than caprice. . . . Religion is no caprice. 
The church is no caprice. And the music 
of the church should not be determined 
by anyone’s whim, be he layman, minis- 
ter, or musician.” 

Dr. Clokey thinks that a church un- 
willing to do a proper job of the music 
portion of its program would do better 
to have no music at all. Music is not es- 
sential to worship, he said. Unless it has 
something to contribute to worship, “it 
is useless and may actually be harmful. 
It is better to have no music at all than 
the wrong music badly performed. 

“Many things are possible in a chapel 
that would be ineffective in a cathedral,” 
he said. “When a small choir imitates 
the musical program of a large city 
church, the result is a cheap concert. 
But a small choir can do effective work 
if it will stay within its limitations.” 

Church musicians also came in for 
their share of criticism and praise at the 
national convention of the American 
Guild of Organists, held in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. hy 

Dr. Allen C. Lannom, associate pro- 
fessor of the Boston University College 
of Music, said that “church musicians 
have been as guilty of playing to the 
gallery of public acclaim as have the 
performers of radio, television, movies, 
and the concert stage. These are the 
stop-pullers, the pedal-fanatics, the 
symphonic self-expressionists, the ru- 
bato goldfish, the arm-swingers, the 
finger-prestidigitators, the sentiment- 
and-emotion boys and the yell leaders,” 
he exclaimed. 

Dr. Lannom charged that “the 
Church has too long been the champion 
of mediocrity and the defender of ques- 
tionable standards of culture.” 

One of the obstacles that must be re- 
moved to increase progress toward 
better music, Dr. Lannom said, is “the 
idea that a choir is a ‘come one, come 
all’ organization. Churches will carefully 
screen all ministerial candidates and 
rebel at the philosophy of selectivity in 
the music department,” he noted, 

Some encouraging developments also 
were reported by Dr. Lannom: 

(1) more sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century music is being sold than ever be- 
fore for church use; 

(2) anthems and organ pieces written 
around Gregorian and choral melodies 
are asked for regularly; 

(3) organists and choirmasters are 
becoming less fearful of the contempo- 
rary idiom; and 

(4) more musicians are choosing se- 
lections according to the church year. 
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Foster G. McGaw (center), for whose father McGaw Memorial Hall was named, is 
taken on inspection trip of the building shortly after its completion last year, 


World Council Hall 


Honors Missionary 

On the campus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Evanston, Illinois, the com- 
plex work of the World Council of 
Churches is proceeding apace. Its steady 
progress is in no small measure due to 
the fact that McGaw Memorial Hall, 
where all the plenary sessions are to be 
held, was designed with the World 
Council Assembly specifically in mind. 

Into its construction was incorporated 
every device imaginable for comfort and 
efficiency. It was also built spaciously 
enough to permit the largest number of 
interested spectators a world Christian 
conference has ever known. Behind it 
lies the story of a self-effacing minister 
who would never have expected any 
memorial building, especially so impos- 
ing a one, to bear his name. 

“Is it not curious,” asked Charles P. 
Taft of the World Council’s Central 
Committee in his dedicatory address 
last year, “that we should be dedicating 
a building somewhat comparable in our 
day to the Circus Maximus of Rome, in 
honor of a simple Presbyterian pastor 
and missionary, hardly known outside 
his own communities or even in his own 
denomination?” 

Yet President J. Roscoe Miller of 
Northwestern University has publicly 
proclaimed that it is “especially appro- 
priate” for an assembly of Christians 
from forty-eight nations “to be meeting 
in a structure named in memory of the 
late Reverend Francis Alexander Mc- 
Gaw. The appropriateness lies not in the 
man’s fame, which he avoided, but in 
the vision of interracial, intercontinental 
Christian service which dominated his 


life from birth in Elvaston, Illinois, in 
1857, to his death eighty-seven yearn 
later in Nairobi, Kenya Colony, British 
East Africa. 

Elvaston was one of many midwest 
ern communities being swept by a te 
vival of interest in foreign missions. His 
mother read to him the life stories of 
missionaries. Family devotions included 
prayers that the “closed doors” of China 
and Japan be opened for Christian 
evangelists. In this atmosphere it was 
almost inevitable that five of the eight 
McGaw children would enter full-time 
Christian service. Four of them, includ- 
ing Francis, who eventually went to 
Africa, became missionaries. Two served 
in China and one in India. 

At college the boy had a chance to 
put his intentions on paper during 4 
religious program presented at Wooster 
(Ohio) College by a young peoples 
team. He signed a pledge saying, “I am 
willing and desirous, God permitting, to 
be a foreign missionary.” 

While a student at McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, Francis McGaw 
married Alice Somerville Millar, the 
daughter of a widely-traveled British 
physician. A determination to be com- 
pletely self-supporting in any foreign 
mission undertaking compelled him t 
spend most of his life in pastorates in the 
United States. 

The road to fulfillment of his dream 
was a long one, made the harder by his 
determination not to depend on any 
benevolent aid, He felt he should be self 
supporting in his missionary work. For 
years meanwhile he labored in the 
Presbyterian parishes in Augusta 
Camp Point, Illinois; Ironwood, Micht 
gan; and Keokuk, Iowa. For a while he 
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The Reverend Francis A. McGaw 


served under the Board of National Mis- 
sions in what is now the Muscle Shoals 
Larger Parish. But amidst all his work 
in this country his eagerness for foreign 
service never abated. 

In 1913, his wife having recently 
died, he went to England to gain 
understanding of the British African 
colonies, where at least the official lan- 
guage would be his own. In England he 
intended to earn funds for the next step. 
Until the outbreak of World War I, 
which caused him to return home to 
Keokuk, Iowa, he worked as a carpen- 
ter. One of his memories of London was 
a trip to Westminster Abbey to see the 
tomb of the famous Scottish Presby- 
terian missionary to Africa, David 
Livingstone. 

From his return home until his 
seventy-eighth year, his enthusiasm for 
foreign missions was chiefly expressed 
in preaching and writing. His biography 
of “Praying Hyde,” missionary to India, 
was translated into Swedish and Ko- 
rean, and a Japanese edition was under 
consideration at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. In 1934, aided by his wife's 
savings, the seventy-seven-year-old min- 
ister left for Warsaw to try to relieve 
the plight of the Polish Jews. It was not 
long before the threat of war again 
forced him to curtail his work, 

McGaw felt he could not retire with- 
out having spent a few years at an actual 
mission station. In January, 1938, he 
sailed for the East African port of 
Mombasa. He went from there to 
Nairobi, where he spent his remaining 
years teaching among the Kikuyu 
tribes, 

Repeatedly, when his health began 
failing, his children offered to send him 
retum passage so they could care for 
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him. But these few years were the best 
of his life. Always his answer had to be, 
“Sorry, not yet.” He died in 1944 and 
was buried in tropical Forest Road 
Cemetery, near Nairobi. 

McGaw Hall is not only a monument 
to his memory, but the direct result of 
his influence. He had brought up his 
son, Foster, to be a_ hard-working, 
church-serving Christian. 

McGaw Memorial Hall was com- 
pleted last year at a cost of $1,300,000. 
Foster G. McGaw, donor of a large part 
of the funds for the building, is presi- 
dent of a large hospital supply com- 
pany. An elder and a trustee of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Evanston, Mr. 
McGaw decided on the gift when he 
learned that the lack of an adequate 
auditorium was the chief obstacle to the 
Council's coming to his city. His gift, 
plus the funds from a drive for a univer- 
sity fieldhouse, made the structure pos- 
sible. After the Assembly, McGaw Hall 
will be used as a cultural and recrea- 
tional center for the university and will 
continue as a memorial to a Presby- 
terian minister, who, but for a long life, 
would never have achieved his goal. 


WF National Assembly: 
Results and Tasks 


As the third Westminster Fellowship 
National Assembly, held at Urbana, IIli- 
nois, from June 30 to July 6, drew to a 
close, the six-member Assembly Plan- 
ning Committee drafted a statement en- 
titled “The New Perspective—A Chal- 
lenge.” It summarized the results of the 
meeting and the hopes for the future: 

“During this week, we as Assembly 
delegates have been growing in our dis- 
covery of the mission of the Church and 
its responsibility in the world today. 
This Assembly has been initiated with 
the conviction that without spiritual 
perspective the program of the Church 
is meaningless. . . . 

“As we leave this Assembly, we face 
two tasks, First, we must continue in 
our efforts to grow in our understanding 
of the mission of the Church. Secondly, 
we must carefully examine and interpret 
the program of the Church to see that it 
continually functions adequately to aid 
us in carrying Out our mission. .. . 

“Finally, let us constantly encourage 
others to join with us in this venture.” 


WF National Council: 
Next Year’s Course 


The 120 synod delegates to the West- 
minster Fellowship National Council, 
who remained on the University of Ili- 
nois campus for the annual Council 
meeting after WFNA, hardly had time 
to catch their breath and get used to the | 
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NOW! Your group can 
take advantage of 


SPECIAL 


Keepsake Plate 


OFFER 


Beautiful plotes with 23 Kt. Gold decorated bor- 
der, picture your church in permanently fired 
ceramic colors. We have received hundreds of 
letters from organizations, schools, institutions 
and clubs throughout the country telling us of 
their pride and pleasure in these remembrances. 
You can order your plates this year and pay next 
year. Here's all you do to enjoy our special pre- 
Christmas offer: 


1 Write us for complete price informa- 
tion and samples of plates made 
for other churches. 


Select the style and color plate your 
group likes best and place your 
order. 


and Sept. 15 and specify ‘special 
pre-Christmas delivery." 


Your plates will reach you sometime 
between Oct. 1 and Dec. 1. They 
will be ready to distribute to mem- 
bers for Christmas giving. 


2 
3 Send in your order between now 
4 


5 Your balance is not due until Jan. 
10, 1955! 

Church members will thank you for giving them 
the opportunity to enjoy these lovely plates. Start 
a worthwhile project now by writing today for 
complete details to 


WORLD WIDE 
*‘ Art Studios 


Covington 10, Tenn. 
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NEW, SENSATIONAL 
BUG WEAPON WAGES WAR 


to the D EATH 
ON DISEASE-CARRYING INSECTS 


Science has finally developed a 20th century 
bug weapon... 
bulb that KILLS ALL TYPES OF INSECTS . . . help- 
ing to control diseases that are carried by these 
destructive and annoying pests. 
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Flies and roaches are 
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DID YOU KNOW? 13 communicable dis- 

eases including POLIO. 

One fly can reproduce 

8 million others. Flies seldom leave 

anything without first excreting on it. Don’t take 

chances with your health. YES, you can now in- 

sect proof your home without lifting a finger. 

Throw out old fashioned fly swatters and messy 

spray guns Destroy HUNDREDS of types of IN- 

SECTS like MAGIC. Only one 2 hour application 

keeps killing disease carrying destructive and an- 

noying insects around the clock for more than 2 

weeks. More powerful than D.D.T. yet harmless 


to humans, pets, and plants. Approved SAFE. Not 
divided into ten small groups, five high- 


a gadget, not a half way measure. Carries a 10- 
YEAR GUARANTEE. It must KILL not TICKLE 
roaches, flies, moths, ants, and hundreds of others 
or your money REFUNDED. For your health’s 
sake order several units NOW. Send check, M.O. 
er cash for $2.98. C.0.D.’s accepted. Dealers 
send $2.98 for your profit-making.kit. The $2.98 
will be refunded should you decide to be active, 
making your unit absolutely FREE. 


ODORLESS © SILENT © MYSTERIOUS 


10-YEAR GUARANTEE 


Testimonials like these are pouring in by the 
hundreds. 

“It works like a charm. I am amazed at its results.” 
Mrs. A. F. Wills, Atlantic City, N. J. 

“Your magic bulb has at last solved my roach and 
fly problem.” 

Mrs. C. I. Thompson, Miami, Fla. 


MLOOUELE GUARANTEE 


| NO RISK 7 DAY TEST 


21 Factory Guaranteed for 10 years. 
22 Test MAGIC GENIE 

kill insetts to your satisfaction. 
any unit regardiess of price. Or return 
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New Executive Committee of the WF National Council: (seated, left to right), 
Sammie Marble, Mary Shaw, Anne Downing (stated clerk), Pat Klingberg; (back 
row), Charles Lower, Bruce Rigdon (moderator), Willard Oxtoby, Bill Denny, Ben 
Peterson, Bob McIntyre, Pat Rasbury (vice-moderator), Jim Wiant, Elizabeth Lee, 


unaccustomed calm before getting down 


to their job of charting WF’s course for 


the next year. On hand also were twenty- 
four advisers. The Council is the official 
program- and policy-making body for 
WF, and is responsible to the General 
Assembly through the Board of Chris- 


| tian Education. 


On the first day, July 7, the delegates 


school and five college, for each of the 
WF program areas: Christian faith, wit- 
ness, outreach, citizenship, and fellow- 
ship. When it was time for consideration 
of policy, the makeup of the groups was 
reshuffled, After long hours of hard work 
and careful thinking, the reports of the 
committees were brought to plenary ses- 
sions for debate and action. 

Among the program recommenda- 
tions were: 

—that a plan be worked out for WF 
groups to communicate with Christian 
youth groups abroad. 

—that local groups step up their 
efforts in encouraging and sponsoring 
students to participate in the Junior Year 
Abroad program. 

—that the Foreign Board investigate 
the possibilities of holding a seminar in 
New York next summer to acquaint stu- 
dents with the work of the Boards, ecu- 
menical agencies, and the UN. 

—that all Christian publications in- 
clude a concise coverage of UN activi- 
ties. 

—that each local church study its min- 
istry to older youth, and devise a pro- 
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gram fitted to the needs of this group 

—that there be issued annually a study 
guide to General Assembly social pr- 
nouncements, to be used by students, 

—that fraternities and sororities be 
commended for removing restrictions 
against minority groups. 

—that campus groups hold study ses 
sions on Presbyterian union. 

In the area of policy, the Nationa 
Council recommended that WF recon 
sider the adequacy of its Statement of 
Purpose. It also set down changes i 
representation and the basic structure of 
WF at all levels—and proposed reword- 
ing of portions of the WF hymn. 

Elections were an important part of 
the agenda. New WFNC officers are: 
moderator, Bruce Rigdon, Oxford 
Pennsylvania; vice-moderator, Pat Ras 
bury, Los Angeles, California; and 
stated clerk, Anne Downing, Circe 
ville, Ohio. 

Spiritual concerns were not neglected 
amid the concentration on busines. 
There was individual Bible study in the 
mornings, and evening vespers services, 
which included Biblical exposition by 
Dr. Kenneth Reeves, who recently 
signed as secretary of the Department of 
Campus Christian Life, Board of Chris 
tian Education, to become pastor of the 
University Presbyterian Church, Sat 
Antonio, Texas. On July 11, a joint Com 
munion service with the congregation 
the McKinley Memorial Church, Ur 
bana, concluded the National Co 
meeting. 
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ingo in New Jersey: 
No Pot of Gold 

In New Jersey bingo is not becoming 
the pot of gold that many of its propo- 
nents forecast when the game was legal- 
jd. A survey made recently by the 

City Journal disclosed that in 
many instances bingo is actually causing 
financial losses for churches and vet- 
erans’ organizations. In the campaigning 
prior to the November referendum on 
bingo, Roman Catholic churches, vet- 
erans’ groups, and volunteer fire depart- 
ments were the principal supporters, 
while Protestant church groups opposed 
the measure, calling it a “legalization of 
gambling.” 

The newspaper reported that while 
some parishes said they had made some 
profit, most of them were “in the red.” 
Bingo organizers generally agreed the 
limit of $1,000 a night on prizes is the 
chief cause of poor attendance. 4 

The Presbyterian Synod of New Jer- 
sey, meeting in Princeton, commended 
the state’s Legalized Games of Chance 
Commission for an “intelligent and forth- 
right approach to the administration of 
bingo and raffles laws.” While reiter- 
ating “our historic stand against gam- 
bling in any form,” the synod resolution 
praised the commission for its efforts “to 
discourage amendments to the present 
law that would make control of games 
of chance more difficult.” 

The Presbyterian Synod of New York 
expressed its displeasure with moves to 
legalize bingo in that state. The Synod 
approved a report by its social education 
and action committee which said: “The 
legalization of bingo by a neighboring 
state illustrates the constant pressure 
upon lawmaking bodies for more lenient 
laws and emphasizes the need for edu- 
cational programs against gambling.” 


The Roman and Orthodox 


Approaches to Evanston 


As most church people know, Christ's 
Church today is organized in three great 
branches—Roman, Protestant, and Or- 
thodox, in order of size. All three were 
once part of the ancient Holy Catholic 
Church, but were separated. The 
Church of Rome, of course, believes that 
itis the one true church. The Orthodox 
churches deny the Roman claim and 
argue that they represent the continua- 
tion of the one true church. The Protes- 
fants generally believe that all sub- 
sctibers to the Apostles’ Creed are mem- 
bers of the continuing church and thus 
tecognize the Roman and Orthodox 
communions as branches, 

_ These fundamental differences of be- 
have caused 99 per cent of the 
trouble between the branches in the past 
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nine centuries (the Roman-Orthodox 
schism took place finally in 1054). In 
the past decade, heartening progress in 
understanding these differences has 
been made within the Protestant branch 
of the Holy Catholic Church through the 
ecumenical movement, And this prog- 
ress has been shared with most of the 
Orthodox communions through the 
World Council of Churches. 

It has undoubtedly been hoped by 
both Protestant and Orthodox church 
leaders that the other great Christian 
body would participate at least infor- 


‘mally in ecumenical discussions and 


meetings such as this month’s Evanston 
Assembly of the World Council. The 
Roman Catholic Church was formally 
invited to send observers to the Amster- 
dam Assembly of the World Council in 
1948, but this invitation was refused. 
And World Council leaders have made 
it clear that the Evanston Assembly was 
open to Christians of all communions. 
But last month, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Roman Archbishop of Chicago, issued 
a long pastoral letter restating the rigid 
position of his church on the ecumeni- 
cal movement. And, as if in answer, 
Greek Orthodox Bishop Athenagoras of 
Los Angeles also issued a letter on inter- 
branch relations. 

Cardinal Stritch, after a preamble on 
the Roman Church’s claim to be the only 
true church, stated: “There are men out- 
side the church professing the Christian 
name who deplore the divisions which 
exist among them. They talk about set- 
ting up . . . a unity of Christian ac- 
tion. ... 

“They gather in international organi- 
zations, they hold congresses, conven- 
tions, and assemblies. Wide publicity 
attends their meetings and assemblies. 
. - » Quite naturally the question arises 

. . what should be the opinion of a 
[Roman] Catholic, what his attitude 
with regard to these organizations and 
their activities? The answer ,of the 
church to this question is: The [Roman] 
Catholic Church does not take part in 
these organizations or in their assem- 
blies or conferences. She does not enter 
into any organization in which the dele- 
gates of many sects sit down in council 
or conference as equals to discuss the 
nature of the Church of Christ or the 
nature of her unity, or to propose to dis- 
cuss how to bring about the unity of 
Christendom, or to formulate a program 
of united Christian action.” 

The Chicago prelate explained why 
the Roman Church could not take part 
in such gatherings. To do so, he added, 
“would be to admit that she is but one 
of the many forms in which the true 
Church of Christ may or may not exist, 
that she does not preserve in herself the 
unity of faith, government and worship 
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for selling only 50 boxes of 
our 300 Christmas card 

line. And this can be done 

in a single day. Free samples. 
Other boxes on approval. 
Mail coupon below today. 

lt costs you nothing to try. | 











Last year some folks made $250— 
$500—$1,000 and more this very way. 
Clubs, groups and organizations can 
do this, too. No experience necessary. 
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New Hearing Aid 
Without Tubes 


Costly B-Battery eliminated! All battery costs 
slashed 80%! Powered by 3 genuine 
Raytheon Transistors! Vacuum tubes ban- 
ished forever! For full information, use 
handy coupon below. No obligation whatso- 
ever. A postcard will do. 

[ Electronic Research Director 

Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 333B 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, Ill. 


Please rush complete facts on new miracle 
all-transistor tubeless hearing aid. 

















Easiest to sell—most Profit per box. Guaran- 
teed by Good Housekeeping. Make $67.50 per 
week for self or organization, part-time. 
2 FREE CATALOGS IN COLOR of Gifts and 
Greeting Cards, also actual boxes cards, gift 
wrappings, etc., on approval. Write Today. 
CRESTCARD, Dept. p, 235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 





FALL TOUR 





BEAUTIFUL MEXICO .. . excellent itinerary... 
choice time to travel in end of rainy season... 
all by auto . total cost $255 from San Antonio 
and return . nothing finer in travel ‘ 

September 29 to October 15—Mexico City, 
Cuernavaca, Taxco, Puebla, Fortin (city of 
ofchids), Vera Cruz, ruins of Papantla, Pachuca. 


Write for brochure 
Rev. and Mrs. Wiibur F. Powell 
8016 El Capitan Drive la Mesa, Calif. 
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Amplified TUBULAR 
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NEWS 


willed by our Lord for his Church, that 
she does not know the true meaning and 
nature of that unity and of those other 
God-given properties by which she is 
distinguished not only as the one but 


| also as the Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 


Church founded by our Blessed Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ. ~ 

“Such an admission,” he continued, 
“she can never make, for she is now as 
she has always been, the one and only 
Spouse of Christ, the one and only mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, the one and only... 
Church of Christ. . . . 

“We wish it to be clearly understood 
that the faithful of the church are not 
permitted to attend the assemblies or 
conventions of non-Catholic organiza- 
tions or councils.” 

Bishop Athenagoras, head of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in eleven west- 
ern states, made his comments in a 
letter to James Francis Cardinal Mc- 
Intyre, Roman Archbishop of Los 
Angeles. 

The Orthodox churchman asked Car- 
dinal McIntyre to use his influence to 
get Roman leaders to “assume the initia- 
tive of inviting all Christians for a 
‘Koinonia’ [league] of cooperation in 
love and brotherliness in defending our 
Christian heritage. . . .” The Kiononia 
would have three main aims: (1) to 
study ways to fight sin under a unified 
program and to protect Christian values; 
(2) to organize against Communism; 
and (8) to establish circles for the study 
of theological subjects. 

In his letter, Bishop Athenagoras de- 
plored the Roman-Orthodox and the 
Roman-Protestant schisms. But he said 
that nine centuries of experience have 
shown that neither the Roman nor the 
Orthodox Church can convince the 
other of the rightness of its own position. 

Proselytism has “not been fruitful” 
for either church, but rather has 
widened the chasm of the schism, he 
added. “The growth of the Protestant 
world and the successful efforts for co- 
operation and unification .of power 
everywhere and especially in the United 
States show the methods of proselytism 
futile and weak to convince and bring 
back the Protestants to the Roman 
Catholic Church from where they 
emanated after the schism.” 

Bishop Athenagoras recommended as 
worthy of serious consideration the fol- 
lowing conclusion in an article that ap- 
peared recently in an official Orthodox 
weekly. 

“The Church of Rome must be con- 
vinced by now that with methods and 
means that it has used, it is impossible 
to succeed in uniting or bringing the 
churches under her influence and juris- 
diction. 


“It would be better,” the article con- 


tinued, “to take the initiative and Ie 
in a movement of friendliness and 9 
operation among the churches in ¢ 
moral and social field of action. Such 
movement will be the first step on # 
road which some day will bring 
Christian world toward the ‘one Chur) 
toward the * one Flock’ under one Shep 
herd. ... 

Bishop Athenagoras said the artic 
suggested that the Christian soul cou 
find consolation in the forthcoming Se. 
ond Assembly of the World Coung 
of Churches at Evanston. Orthod 
churches will be represented there, 

“Today,” he said, “the Orthod 
Church takes an active part with th 
Protestant groups in conferences aiming 
to help the Christian world to achi 
cooperation under a unified program 
the sake of peace, the protection of f 
Christian way of life, and the def 
against Communism. 

“In so doing, the Orthodox Chi 
avoids participation in dogmatic discu 
sions, knowing that the Christian doe 
trines have been sealed and comp 
by infallible decisions made at tk 
Seven Ecumenical Councils of the wm 
divided Church. 

“Is it beyond possibility,” asked the 
bishop, “for the Roman Church to@ 
the same thing?” 


Visiting Program 


Gains 101 New Member 


This summer laymen of the Mout 
Washington Presbyterian Church, Go 
cinnati, Ohio (the Reverend Mib 
Beran, pastor), are engaged in prepar 
ing a large class of prospective chur 
members who will join the Church 
World-Wide Communion Sunday i 
October. 

The Laymen’s Committee, composed 
of the Men’s Bible Class and elders 
the church, are endeavoring to add 2# 
new members to the congregation thi 
year. A subgoal of 100 new membes 
was set earlier, to be reached by Easter. 
Prospective members were visitors # 
worship services, nonmember parents 
whose children were enrolled in the 
Sunday church school, and new 1% 
dents in the community. For four weels 
the men met for instruction beto 
making calls. Interested persons wet 
required to attend a training conferentt 
in preparation for church mem bership. 

On Palm Sunday, 10} new membes 
were received into church membership, 
thirty-three of whom were in the rege 
lar confirmation class. The remaining 
members, most of whom joined as af 
sult. of the work of the Laymen’s 
mittee, were received either on com 
sion of faith or by letter of transfer. 
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For the Record 





A wise decision indeed! The 
custom-built, 19-rank organ 
adds new musical values to the 
beauty of the Service. 


Wicks Organs are available in 
almost every price range. 

Let us help you plan an 
installation that’s exactly right 
for your church. 
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ANNIVERSARIES: 

Two hundred twentieth. The Presby- 
terian Church, Newtown, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend John E. Mertz, pastor). 
Groundbreaking ceremonies were also 
held recently by the church for a new 
Christian education building. 

One hundred fortieth. The Beck Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, New York, 
New York. 

One hundred twenty-fifth. First Pres- 
byterian Church, Carbondale, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Reverend David R. Kennedy, 
pastor). 

One 
Presbyterian 
vania. 

The Presbyterian Church, Elderton, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend William S. 
Merwin, pastor). 

Seventieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
E] Dorado Springs, Missouri (the Rev- 
erend James Fisher, pastor), 

Thirty-fifth. The First Slovak Pres- 
byterian Church, Youngstown, Ohio | 
(the Reverend Michael J. Tomasula, 
pastor). 


Welsh 
Pennsyl- 


hundredth. Rehoboth 
Church, Delta, 





GROUNDBREAKING: 

Third Presbyterian Church, Rock- 
ford, Illinois (the Reverend Robert B. | 
Davis, pastor), for education building. 


DEDICATIONS: 

The Bethlehem Presbyterian Church, 
Logansport, Indiana (the Reverend 
Harry W. Campbell, pastor), for a new 
manse for the Bethlehem-Concord- 
Lucerne churches of the Martin M. Post 
Memorial Parish. 

Lawrence Road Presbyterian Church, 
Trenton, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Jerry W. Bohn, pastor), for a Com- 
munion table, missal stand, Bible, offer- 
ing plate, altar vases, pulpit cloths, 
lectern, altar, pulpit Bible. 

The New Providence Presbyterian 
Church, Carmichaels, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend David Hunter, pastor), for a 
new addition. 

First Presbyterian Church, Hollidays- 
burg, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
George Reynolds Howard, pastor), for 
the William P. Smith Memorial Chapel, 
a gift of Miss Clara D, Smith in memory 
of her father. 

Berkeley Presbyterian Church, Berke- 
ley City, Missouri (the Reverend Wm. 
H. Thompson, pastor), for a new church, 

Huntley Community Presbyterian 
Church, Huntley, Wyoming (the Rev- 
erend Joseph S. Degi, pastor), for a 
church and manse. 

The New Salem Presbyterian Church, 
New Salem, Kansas (the Reverend 
Dinsmore Stockdale, pastor), for a new 


THIS STUNNING BOX 
OF 21 XMAS CARDS 


Yes, this new 21-card assortment is 
really yours for only 1c, just to prove how easily 
a little spare time can earn you $50.00 in cash! 
Just see these pretty Christmas Greeting Cards— 
and you'll want to start showing them to friends 
and neighbors. You make up to 50¢ profit per 
box. Make extra profits with complete selection 
of Name-Imprinted Christmas Cards, Gift Wrap- 
pings, Personal Stationery, All-Occasion Cards 
—as low as $1.00 per box. 

Only One to a Family! Limited Offer! 
Just send postcard and ask for the 1c box. Send 
no money. We will send the illustrated 21-card 
box, for. which you will owe us 1c. We'll also 
include additional assortments ON APPROVAL, 
plus Money-Making Plan and FREE Personalized 
Samples. Hurry! We have only a small quota of 
1c boxes. Write postcard to 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
573 Way Street, Elmira, New York 





FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 20 years— 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
us when sold. Write 
SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 
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TRUDI WALKER WALK HER DOLL 
With Washable Silky ROOTED SARAN Hair 


Long Saran Hair 
“*Rooted"’ In Scalp 
—Not A Wig 

She Walks—Sits— 
Stands 

Turns Head As She 
Walks 

She Cries—She 
Sleeps 
Unbreakable 
Construction 
BIG—20” Tall 


NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED 
AT $12.95 


SENSATIONAL 


VALUE 
—ONLY 


$§.95 


plus 50c shipping or 
C.0.D. plus postage 
THE NEW TRUDI WALKER is the most lifelike walking 
doll ever ‘‘born.’’ Her shining, glorious miracle SARA 
hair actually has each strand individually imbedd 
j—in her scalp just like yours. New Trudi is 


arms 
all lifelike “positions. New 
dressed and undressed in standard 20” 

costumes, Each strand of her long, silky hair can be 
combed, brushed, washed, set, braided and curled from 
the base of her soalp to each fine — end, Nothing can 
go wrong with her working rts she is molded of 
the new, shockproof plastic that aumares years and years 
of loving lay. New Trudi is the ansWer to every girl's 
pra: warded Parents Magazine A es of Approval, 
Satiefaction unconditionally guaranteed 
THE NEW TRUDI WALKER IS ALSO Av AILABLE IN THE 
LARGEST SIZE MADE-—2:3” tall, Nationally advertised 

. aes price $8.95 plus 50c shipping or C.0.D. 


P. J. HILL CO. 


933 Broad St. 


Dept. N-42 
Neweork, N.J. 
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SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 3332 


Pupp -cowemees liberal arts and pre-professional 
g. Beautif suburban e-clad campus. 
Friendly atmosph Vital C tian atmosphere. 
Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! Dr. Frank 
Warren, President, Spokane, Washington. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 








COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE 


John Stanley Harker, Pres. Alma, Mich. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 23, °%..3° 
ACADEMY fier 12. Stoetsoniy $28 a month 
Self-help program. Co-ed. Christian ideals. Presby- 


terian. Students from 9 states. 300-acre farm 
T. Henry 3 ki, Pres., W. College, Tenr. 











THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho’s Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully gocremsees. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM _ P:2syteris= 


Est. 1744 
Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel- 
lent college preparation, One subject plan of study. 
Remedial work. Music, drama, art, sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto. Catalog. 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 





High scholastic standards Advantageously locat 
fA nag & Fees pe a semester. : Adm 
liege of Idaho, Caldwell, 





‘COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
aa. Self- yom _ opportunities. Write Winslow 
s. Clarksville, Ark 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
LANKENAU SCHOOL = ““f2g92,.2%5 


boarding and day school. Pre-school (age 5) thm 
hi : school. MSA Accredited. College preparatory. 
Bible, art, home ec.. music, sports, etc. 20-acre 
suburban ‘campus. Catalog. Sister Lydia Fischer, 
3201 W. School House Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 














GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal 
Science, Commerce, 
beautiful campus with superior ldings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 
tT ry ‘ 7. ‘ = b t 
HANOVER COLLEGE ,2resey'ena- 
Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 


Arts, 


2 Music. A 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





‘ “ya Grades 

ELLIS COUNTRY SCHOOL “ss 
Girls. MSA accredited. College preparatory, art, mu- 
sic, home ec., sec’l. Individual guidance. 300-acre 
comoas. stone bidgs., sub. Phila. Sports, ridine, gym, 
eo 1910. Summer Schoo!. Camp Ellis. Catalog. 
E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 





lum. Splendid pliant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enrollment Hanover, ind 











JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, business, teach ing. music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Annual | cost for 
board, room, tuition and — $700. Write P 
North Dak 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








BEAVER COLLEGE Presbyterian. 


iSperal arts and professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and 
B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program. ‘Christian 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
———_ agg A minutes from ,Phila. Write Admis- 

sions Office, Box P, Beaver C n, Pa. 








Edwin H. Rian, 3 ota. 
MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business _admin- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, libera! 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training. 
Extensive student-help program. Write 

Raiph W. Licyd. Box 8B. Maryville. T 














LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established, well uipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
Foun ed 1827. For catalog and information write 
St. Charles, Missouri 





r & 
(suburb of St. Louis). 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Pully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 


| music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
| school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Mary a 


Baldwin College. Dept. P. Staunton. V 





FOR WOMEN 


a 2 for 


Offers. inter- 
cultural major, 
work with visiting faculty, 
travel in areas studied, op- 
by’ with students from many 
degree. Fully accredited 

Herrick B. , Ss. President, Box PR, Oxford, Ohio. 


WESTERN COLLEGE 








PARK COLLEGE 

Time-tested program of study-worship-work-play 
. « « exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan | 
student body . . more than half from Presby- | 
terian homes coeducational small 
elasses . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 
of varied eampus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 


WILSON COLLEGE ogo, women. a.8. 


Liberal Arts and Sciences. High standards. Pres- 
byterian. Individualized programs. Faculty-student 
ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Scholarships. Sports, 
pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. Catalog. 
Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg. Pa. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 

Twenty minutes from Kansas City 
OHNSON C. SMITH wor arsine 
Ty “I an accredi co-education- 
NIV ERSITY al, liberal arts college and a 
graduate schooi of Theology. Founded in 1867. 
Christian emphasis. Courses leading to B. A., 
S. and B.D. degrees. 4. Liston, President. 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 








Course, Swimming Pool. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Smal! 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
New Chapel and Library. 


James M. Howard, Jr., Hdm., Box 75, Bloirstown, MN. J. 





Fully accredited, Presbyterian. ti 1, with 
extensive curricula in liberal exes. fine arts, and 
science. Graduate Division. New campus in South- 
west's ness wows | major oy. james Woodin 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly. fully gaavetioed 
Presbyterian College near the eat Smokies. B.S 
and A.B. degrees. Christian plsaneretio, Moderate 








costs. y c. Greeneville, 
T 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


| BORDENTOWN MILITAR 


Fully ac- 
credited. 
INSTITUTE College preparatory. Business, 
general oumress. een. ROTC 
Boys taught how to study; ses; remedial 
reading. All sports. Jr. School. 73rd yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 398, Bordentown, N. J. 





CARSON LONG Bove Military Scheol. Edu- 


one S on whole boy—physically, mentally, pores. 
learn, how to labor, how to live. building 

for A life or business. Char oe, ote ding 

supreme. 118th yr. Overall charges $11 

Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pa. 








Fully accredited Pugstytesion ootege and theological 
semi . chelor’s Gegree in arts, sciences, music 
Prepare for teaching certificates business adminis- 
tration, pootees ons, —— ons. City of 30, 000. wt 

Admissions, Di 


HOME STUDY 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , J73>¢04 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, ne  -% pre- -law, , bre-engine+ring, 
pre- -ministerial, ne 6 d.pre-pr i 

“The eng College.’ i forits community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart. Pres., Waynesburg, Pa. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE "5,25 
it pha- 


op-eGnaptionel, four years, stron 
Well-rounded curricuium in li 
Gee-professional courses. Dormitory students 























and room, tuition and fees, $443 per semester. Dir. 
of Adm, Westminster College. Salt Lake City. Utah. 


Educate Your Child at Home 
ey ye through Sth gpese, If dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness hampers 


your child’s schooling, give him an or 
proved education in your own home wi 
the famous Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home”’ 
Lessons, books, supplies pro- 
vided. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Catalog. Give 
age and school grade of child. 

Many new schools under religious auspices rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculum. 
CALVERT SCHOOL *O.K0Ss Be 

10, Ma. 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


@ Custodian Marks 50 Years. 
David E. Johnson, who has served 
custodian of the Dayton Avenue P 
byterian Church, St. Paul, Minne 
(the Reverend John H. Urey, paste 
was recently honored by his church. 

Mr. Johnson, a native of Sweden, 
known to the congregation as “David) 
and became custodian in June, 19¢ 
One of his first tasks was pumping # 
pipe organ by turning a large wheel,a 
function now performed by motor, § 
the early days of his service, he light 
the wood-burning stoves in the Sunda 
school rooms, and maintained kerose 
lamps which provided the only artifie 
light in the building. Today during 
icy Minnesota winters, “David” rises 
2 a.M. on Sunday mornings to see ft 
the church is heated for the wors 
sérvice. During his fifty years of se 
he has missed only one Sunday of d 
except for sixteen months’ absence dt 
to a dislocated neck. Almost every week. 
day since he commenced his duties, he 
has been in the church, 

Mr. Johnson was the honored guest at 
a reception held after the recognition 
service and was presented with a gift in 
appreciation of his half-century of 
service. 


® Ordination record set. Thirteen young 
men, all members of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Berkeley, California 
(the Reverend Robert Boyd Munger, 
pastor), were recently ordained to the 
ministry. The newly ordained men are: 
John S. Baird, Lynn E. Boliek, Robert 
Chamness, W. Richard Comstock, C, 
Harlan Culbreath, John S. Hadsell, 
Roland Hughes, John C. Kinsey, Donald 
Krug, Robert A. Morrison, Neil E. 
Munro, Jr., Paul E. Pierson, and John 
C. Stokes. 

First Church has a strong missionary 
program which emphasizes mission work 
as something vital and personal. Dr. 
Munger feels that summer conferences 
have a definite influence in bringing 
young people to a decision for full-time 
Christian service, and every Saturday 
afternoon he meets with a group of cok 
lege men for Bible study and prayer. 


@ Church joins Presbyterian U.S.A. A 
service of reorganization of the College 
View Presbyterian Church, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, at which.the church became 
affiliated with the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., was held recently at a meeting 
of the Presbytery of Nebraska City. The 
College View Church, organized orig 
nally more than forty years ago as 
nondenominational Union Church, has 
called the Reverend Garrett R. Carpem 
ter as pastor. 
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Mariners putting finishing touches on phonograph which will be sent to a mission 
ion. Shown is Dr. Raymond I. Lindquist, pastor of Hollywood First Presby- 
terian Church, California, assisting Beverly Kamp (left) and Duke Benson (right). 












@Phonographs for Missions. Two nights 
amonth young couples of the Mariners’ 
Bible Class of First Presbyterian Church, 
Hollywood, California (the Reverend 
Raymond I. Lindquist, pastor), meet to 
assemble phonographs which are sent to 
mission stations all over the world. Mem- 
bers of other Bible class groups also aid 
in the project. 

The activity occurs at Gospel Record- 
ings, Inc., near downtown Los Angeles, 
and the First Hollywood Church young 
people join groups from other Protestant 
churches, working on an assembly-line 
basis. Recorded hymns and sermons in 
sme 300 languages are played on the 
hand-cranked phonographs, thus en- 
abling missionaries of many denomina- 
tions to reach natives in jungle swamps, 
mountain dwellers, ocean islanders, and 
many others living in almost inaccessible 
places, As one missionary reported in a 
etter, “People who will not allow us to 
tak to them about spiritual things will 
sitand listen to the records by the hour.” 















® Alaska mission gets station wagon. 
Members of the First Presbyterian 
Churches of Salina and Topeka, Kansas 
(the Reverend Messrs. James S. Elliott 
aid Orlo Choguill, pastors, respec- 
tively), recently presented a_ station 
Wagon to Miss Olive Fisher, a mission 
worker in Haines, Alaska. The station 
wagon will be used for activities at both 
House (an orphanage) and the 
mission school, under the auspices of the 
of National Missions. 
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@ Pastor honored by Jaycees. At the 


fifth annual “Bosses Night” banquet held | 


recently by members of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Springfield, 
Ohio, the Reverend Harold L. Myers, 
Jr., pastor of the Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, received this year’s distin- 
guished service award. The award is 
presented annually to a Springfielder, 
less than thirty-seven years of age, who 
has distinguished himself in community 
service or by virtue of his business or 
profession. 


@ Camp-on-wheels to mission field. Ten 
members of the Westminster Fellow- 
ship of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Holdredge, Nebraska (the Reverend 
Donald H. Bean, pastor), and five spon- 
sors recently completed a five-day tour 
of Spanish-speaking missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. in New Mexico. 

The tour visited schools, Spanish- 
speaking churches, a hospital, and a 
health clinic, Among the places visited 
were Tucumcari, Sante Fe, Dixon, 
Embudo, Ranches of Taos, Raton, all in 
New Mexico; and points in Colorado and 
Kansas. 

Participation in Westminster Fellow- 
ship, Sunday school, and church activi- 
ties was the basis of eligibility for par- 
ticipation in the tour, with twenty young 
people qualifying for it. The cost of 
transportation of the three-car caravan 
was defrayed by the church with the 
campers paying all other expenses of 
the journey. 
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Rediscovering Africa 





rrica south of the Sahara Desert is 

the world’s newest—and perhaps 
richest—continent. It will probably sur- 
prise most Americans just how new and 
rich—and problem-ridden—this vast land 
is today. 

Although Africa was being put on 
navigators’ maps several-years before 
Columbus sailed the Atlantic to another 
new world, it -wasn’t until after the 
middle of the last century that Africa 
was finally “discovered” in the true sense 
of the word. By that time both American 
continents had achieved almost full in- 
dependence and were pushing their eco- 
nomic development. But even as late 
as the 1880's, Great Britain and Belgium 
—two of Africa’s four current colonial 
powers (the others: France and Portu- 
gal) were hesitant in acquiring parts of 
the Dark Continent. In fact, what is to- 
day the world’s richest mineral store- 
house—the Belgian Congo—almost went 
begging until the enterprising Leopold 
II decided he wanted it, some seventy 
years ago. 

The Congo now supplies most of the 
world’s uranium, cobalt, and radium; 
South Africa, tons of gold and thousands 
of diamonds. These two countries and 
the others south of the Sahara also pro- 
duce one third of the world’s phos- 
phates, a quarter of its manganese, and 
tremendous quantities of copper, tin, 
bauxite, iron, lead, and coal. The whole 
continent contains more than 40 per 
cent of the world’s water power (North 
America has 15 per cent), and there 
is no telling what future expansion will 
produce materially. 

There is also considerable question 
about what this great wealth has pro- 
duced and will produce spiritually, 
economically, and politically. For Africa 
is a land inhabited by some 150,000,000 
colored people, but controlled by some 
8,000,000 whites. And this is the one 
fundamental factor that must dominate 
any mention of Africa, It is more im- 
portant than all the disease and heat 
and hardships, all the poverty, illiteracy, 
and animism, all the hatreds, unrest, 
and violence that are now a part of this 
continent and its peoples. As a few sages 
have said, the future of Africa may very 
well determine the future of our civiliza- 
tion. And the future of Africa depends 
upon the relationships between the 
colored majority and the white minority. 

Perhaps for this reason, Africa is cur- 
rently being “rediscovered” by those in- 
trepid explorers of the press. Americans 
have read and will receive interesting 
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accounts from Hemingway, John Gun- 
ther, and Robert Ruark, but for real in- 
sight they would do well to sit down 
with at least one book about Africa. 

Three of the most recent of these 
deal thoroughly and interestingly with 
many aspects of white-colored relation- 
ships. In reverse order of publication 
they are: Through Malan’s Africa by 
Robert St. John (Doubleday; $3.95); Be- 
fore the African Storm by John Cookson 
(Bobbs Merrill; $3.50); and Struggle for 
Africa by Vernon Bartlett (Praeger; 
$3.95). 


Robert St. John, the famous, bearded 
American commentator and foreign cor- 
respondent, literally smuggled the ma- 
terial for Through Malan’s Africa out of 
the Union of South Africa. And after 
one reads his book, one can understand 
why. 

In a series of short, lively chapters 
full of incidents, anecdotes, and conver- 
sations, Mr. St. John gives his readers a 
revealing look at the results of apartheid, 
the South African Nationalist govern- 
ment’s policy of extreme racial segrega- 
tion. As an outsider, the author does not 
attempt to preach about the situation, 
but lets his skillful reporting and writing 
speak for itself. But there is no question 
about Mr. St. John’s feeling on apar- 
theid. And there is no doubt that most 
of his readers will share his feelings. 

John Cookson, a young British World 
War II officer, lived and worked for sev- 
eral years in the Belgian Congo prior to 
writing Before the African Storm. His 
book gives us much of the color of the 
Congo and of the countries surrounding 
it, as well as a penetrating look at the 
results of feverish industrial expansion 
upon a primitive culture. In his chapters 
on South Africa, he presents a balanced 
picture of apartheid, but says, “The 
vengeful tide released in South Africa 
could easily swamp and quickly obliter- 
ate the good work which is being done 
in the African’s behalf in other terri- 
tories.” 

By far the most comprehensive of the 
three volumes is Vernon Bartlett’s Strug- 
gle for Africa, published last fall. This 
book, by a veteran British journalist- 
diplomat, is a must for all those who 
want to know about Africa today. Mr. 
Bartlett assesses the progress and prob- 
lems of most of Africa, with particular 
emphasis on the colonial areas. His 
earnest pleading is for a partnership of 
all the races, before it is too late. 

—Henry L, McCorkie 
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nities, it is a church in a home, Fk 
point of the twenty-five-room n 

is the simple chapel, where two se 

at which any member of a Refe 
church would feel quite at home, 
held every Sunday, It is also freque 
used for private meditation. A resid 
tial atmosphere is evident in the reg 
tion hall, dining room, kitchen, libra 
and the guestroom. In the basement 
classrooms; eight young persons, kne 
as “church mice,” live on the third f 
The well-appointed nursery and ply 
room facilitate family _participati 
stressed in the church-school prog 
centered on parental responsibility, 

After seven years, Gordon Cosby; 
still the leaven of the church. 
called “Gordon” by his flock, he has 
refreshingly informal, almost bree 
manner, except in the pulpit. A | 
portion of his sixteen-hour days are « 
sumed in counseling sessions. He 
helped many an individual over a p 
sonal hurdle through selfless listeni 
and outlining what he considers { 
Christian answer to a problem. 

His vigorous sermons, tempered | 
his understanding of the foibles of m 
kind, alert his congregation to sod 
injustice and the inadequacy of a le 
than-total faith. He often expresses ide 
in paradoxes: “You can’t start living 
he says, “until your self begins to die 

A frequent visitor told us, “Gordonj 
sermons hit where it hurts, but they ak 
hit where it soothes, for he concentraté 
on God’s love for the hundredth sheep. 

Would the Church of the Saviour 
tinue without Gordon Cosby? A 
members expressed their doubts to1 
Others felt that they lean on him 
often that they might be stronger in hi 
absence. Still others were confident th 
the church would go on, because * 
have become shepherds _ instead 
sheep.” This view was seconded } 
Gordon Cosby: “The Church of t 
Saviour really has fifty ministers. 
his training each member is capable 
doing practically all the things a mini 
ter does in the way of counseling, vi 
ing, and teaching. As more responsibil 
is put on the layman, the professid 
ministry becomes less necessary.” 

The Church of the Saviour is a st 
ing example of the return to early Chi 
tian principles that is of incre 
concern to many church groups. It see 
to reflect the nationwide resurgence 
Christianity, which, Gordon Cosby 
cently told his congregation, “is nott 
new, but the stakes are higher toda 
Man is caught up in a race with t 
to see if spiritual power will cong 
the other forces abroad in the wor 
God is calling us to be a spearhead 
releasing this power.” 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


Cornered Comment 


When cartoonists run out of ideas 
at lampoon plump matrons or delight 
»the misdemeanors of small fry, they 


ome, wll have one theme left. They can al- 
requenilays reuse some version of the dimwit 
\ residaliiho paints himself into a corner. 

he recall Well, I don’t think that’s so funny 
1, libra my more, not since I pulled that self- 
sment aime boner myself. Oh, it wasn’t that 
IS, Knows got bodily and inescapably trapped 
rird foal, the newly painted and wet floor. It 
ind plylas far worse. . painted the radio into 
icipatiog—& corner; and it was turned on. 

prog) 
bility. #7 One Saturday morning, with brush 
Cosby ind pail in hand, I tuned in to a local 
- Alwaiistion that was broadcasting news. 
he has When the newscast was over, it wasn’t 
| Dreeaionvenient to lay aside the brush to snap 
A lagif the program; so I soon found myself 
} ae CMMBlflistening to a disc jockey intro- 
He hi@ucing inconsequential platters about 
er a Plve and changing partners. That first 
listenin or was endurable. The innocent 
ders e-dropping as he mentioned inti- 
ate details about the lives of band 
ered | aders, the reading of dedications 
a MM“Now we're going to play a special 
Oo we 










eqquest number for Sue from Melvin: 
Want a Girl’), even the steady repe- 
ition of Three Coins in the Fountain 
by different vocalists could be tolerated. 
But when that hour wore into the 
ext, and I still couldn’t reach the dial; 
nd then still another tortuous hour 
agged by, I would gladly have gone 
ding into that fountain to retrieve 
hose three coins and douse under water 
y of several popular records. 

It was a long time before the paint- 
frying process permitted me to step 
mse enough to yank the cord from the 
all socket. After that six-hour ordeal 
involuntary research I can report on 
mat is happening on hour-by-hour 
dio-time today. 

Most of the music is of the ephemeral, 
opular variety. Quite oblivious to the 
that modern America appreciates 
mphony, the broadcaster continues to 
te on cheaper records. Someone 
Mould remind him that last year this 
ation saw more paid admissions to sym- 
mony concerts than to baseball games. 
0 be sure, symphonic music is broad- 
with some regularity. For a while 
fre was even a disc jockey specializing 
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It seen 
zence longhair pieces, a chap by the name 
osby Eugene Ormandy, But this sort of 





cature is a rarity. 

News editing could be handled better 
itwere taken more seriously. The bulk 
news reporting is not done by skilled 
mmentators, but by local announcers 
#0 make hourly reports on politics, 
veather, and crime. For every one like 
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Edward R. Murrow, there must be fifty 
who combine news reporting with a 
busy schedule of disc spinning, answer- | 


ing correspondence, and conducting 
tours through the studio. No wonder 


these men repeat the same items in the | 
same words (often with the same mis- | 
pronunciations) ad nauseam. The poor | 
soul who has painted an active radio into | 


the corner gets his fill of a trenchant 
quotation from some senator’s speech of 
the previous evening. 

As for those interminable commer- 
cials, they could be so much more effec- 
tive if they were brief. We can commend 
to the local studio that simple introduc- 
tion of Mr. Eisenhower: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, the President of the United 
States.” That’s all. Some brave sponsor 
ought to insist that his program be intro- 
duced and closed with a terse mention of 
the advertised product. Appreciative 


listeners would send in quantity orders. | 


Radio has suffered from the onslaught 
of television. Advertising rates have 
slipped 20 per cent. Cutbacks in the 
number of networks and stations are 
forecast by those who know the busi- 
ness. Some studios have reduced their 
crews to one-man staffs; and if ever you 
happen to paint your set into a corner, 
you'll get well acquainted with that one 
man. 


Radio, however, is a long way from 
dying, TV predictions to the contrary. 
Two million sets were sold last year. It 
is guessed that Americans own 115,000,- 
000 radio sets; and that most families 
have two. Most of these, it has been de- 
termined, are found somewhere else than 
the living room, Radio listening is no 


longer so much a form of recreation as it | 


is a part-heard sound in the careless ear 
of a person bent on some household duty 
or perhaps driving the car. 

Radio broadcasting, therefore, is 
changing its tune, The wiser ways in 
which some broadcasters are meeting 
this new challenge will be described in 
this column soon. 
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WEARING THE CROSS IN KOREA 

by Navy Chaplain John H. Muller 
14 chapters 48 illustrations 
26 testimonies of Communists, Lepers, and Koreon 

soldiers—$!.50 per copy. 

Order from your Bookstore, or Korean Schoo! Project, 

420 So. Buena Vista, Redtonds, Calif. 
Profits will benefit a Christian School for refugee 
children in Inchon, Korea, under direction of Presby- 





terian Board of Foreign Missions. 








Do you know 

or have you heard how old as well as new 

congregations handle their building prob- 

lems without help from the Building Fund 
. How congregations have built when 


they thought they couldn’t? 


Are you aware 

of the architectural advances and innova- 
tions in the use of space, lighting, color and 
equipment for Sunday schools? 

You will find helpful articles on these sub- 


jects in the 


September 18th issue. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


| Question: Is the Canon closed? If so, 
| why do Christians disagree as to what 
belongs in it? Could a great book writ- 
ten today be added to it? 


Answer: These questions are impor- 
tant for Protestants. Our Presbyterian 
Church accepts the Bible, when used 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
as our rule of faith and practice. 

The Church has always had a Bible. 
At the beginning, Jesus and his disciples 
| accepted as their Scripture what we now 
‘call the Old Testament. Our Church in- 
cludes in the Old Testament the books 
included by Jesus and his first follow- 
ers, the books that the Jews of Palestine 
held to be Scripture. Greek-speaking 
Jews of other lands also read other 
books, but there is no evidence that 
the Jews of Palestine regarded these 
other books as Scripture, and no New 
Testament writing quotes any of them 
as Scripture. The Roman Catholic 
Church came to accept these other writ- 
ings as part of the Bible, but at the 
Reformation the Reformers accepted 
only the books authoritative for the Jews 
and Jesus and the first Christians. 

The New Testament gives the books 
in which the Church has found the gos- 
pel of God’s redeeming love in Christ. 
It is not merely a collection of inspiring 
books or noble teaching, though it does 
inspire and teach. It is our classic and 
basic account on which our Christian 
faith and life are founded. 

No modern book, however helpful it 
may be, can ever be that. We all have 
|to go back to the documents of the first 
| century of the Church to get the original 
| witness to the gospel. Through them, if 
we read them reverently and _intelli- 
gently, the Holy Spirit speaks God's 
word to us, and we receive the guidance 

|we need for worship and life. 


Question: Luke 9:50 says, “He that 
is not against you is for you.” But Luke 
11:23 says, “He who is not with me is 
against me.” Don’t these verses conflict? 


| Answer: I think not. Each expresses 
|a truth (just as Paul in Galatians 6:2 
| says, “Bear one another’s burdens,” and 
we know we should, and yet in 6:5 he 
says, “Each man will have to bear his 
own load,” and we know there are many 
things no one can do for us). In one case, 
John had seen a man healing in Jesus's 
name; John wanted to stop him because 
he was not in John’s group. Jesus points 
out that the man is not against John and 
his companions; what he is doing is 
| good; let him work. We see people do- 





ing good work, for boys or youth, 
justice or social health, and we shg 
not regret it or try to stop them, 
influence of Christ is often at work 
people who do not even know the’so 
of their impulse to help others. Let the 
do all the good they can and will; le 
pray that we as Christians may be fy 
ful and zealous in all such good thi 
let us pray that those whom the gj 
of Christ has influenced may come 
know him clearly and do his full 
The other verse is also true. Lifes 
moral struggle. To stand on the sideli 
when moral issues are at stake, to spell 
life being neutral on spiritual, moral, 
social issues, just helps the wrong p 
ple. Political gangs stay in power mai 
because “good” people do nothing. 
is all we have to do, just nothing, to 
evil win. Few heresies of the Chu 
have done so much damage as the} 
sistent idea that we can be neutral 
still be innocent. Moral struggle is 
constant fact; not to be active for Ch 
and good causes is to be against the 


Question: John 3:19 says, “This is 
judgment, that the light has come i 
the world, and men loved dark 
rather than light.” Does this mean 
we judge ourselves by what we do? 


Answer: In one sense, yes; we ju 
ourselves by the choices we m 
When we face the test of honesty, 
act dishonestly, or face the claim 
Christ, and turn from him, we are notd 
same persons we were before. A wm 
choice promptly hurts us; the effect 
not wait until some far-off day. 

But this is not just a mechanical p 
ess. God is the Lord of this world, 
is by his judgment and working that 
choices and acts hurt us. He is pre 
to uphold his moral order that he 
made, just as he is present to save 
heal those who will accept his grace 
power. His judgment is never arbit 
but it is real. 

The New Testament also points 
peatedly to a final reckoning which 
must face. The Christian who trusts 
Christ and is loyal to him need not 
it, but it will come, The Gospel of 
stresses mainly the fact of present 
ment and the present gift of eternal 
But as John 5:29 and other pass 
show, a final revelation of our life re 
and its final direction will come. 
central drive of God is to save us, but 
will not permit the permanent flaw 
of his holy will. —F.oyp V. Fi 

Professor of New Testa 
McCormick Theological Sem 
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STON—CHALLENGE 
, HOPEFUL CHRISTIANS 
d from page 8) 


sice. We had not expected that it 
wid give rise to such an intensive 
yidwide discussion and sometimes 
* to expressions of alarm about the 
mds of thought which seemed to be 
ninant in the preparation of the As- 
imbly. Do we now regret having chosen 
s dangerous theme? 

No. We have become increasingly 
steful for the fact that we have been 
ito make the question of Christian 
ne central in the whole Assembly. The 
hy discussion of these last three years 
; shown two things: first, that the 
istian Church needs badly to be re- 
inded of the true nature of Christian 








ye: second, that this theme is aston- 


ingly relevant to the historical situa- 
m in which we find ourselves, 
for a long time the voice of the 

h concerning hope has been an un- 
rain voice. We had largely identified 
slves with the hopes of the world 

i forgotten that specific Biblical hope 
is one ‘of the most striking 
wacteristics of the Early Church. 
his theme has revealed that we must 

n again the ABC’s of hope. 
let me contrast some of these mis- 
werstandings with the Biblical mes- 
ge itself, so as to bring out the main 
ects of our theme which Evanston 
il surely want to emphasize. 

There are many who think that 
hope” Means a vague expectation. Now 
is true that in our secular language 
itis all that it means, But in the New 
stament, hope is certainty. It is the 
shor of the soul. It is staking your life 
the promises of God. Christian hope 
counting on the completion of God's 
an as revealed to us in Jesus Christ. 

Many people think that if we talk 
but Christian hope we are really con- 
med with great supernatural events, 
ith cosmic catastrophes and fantastic 
ins, It is true, of course, that the 
ble uses many poetic symbols to pic- 

the great end toward which the 
ble creation moves. But these are pre- 
tly symbols and no more. The central 
tsage is that Christ is not only behind 
inhistory, not only spiritually present 
our invisible Lord, but that his victory 
I become manifest, that is, that all of 
will meet him face to face. In other 
is, our hope is not in certain hap- 
ings. Our hope is in Christ. 
We are often told that we should 

so preoccupied with the future. 
word eschatological is taken to 
an “that which concerns the ultimate 
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of man and the world.” But those 
9 speak in such a manner have not 
discovered the very simple truth that 
New Testament eschaton, this 









Mimate end,” is not a distant date in 
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When Alcoholism Invades the Fam- 
ily by Clifford J. Earle. This 4- 
page folder describes the problem 
and gives positive steps toward a 
solution. 5c, 

Your Church and Your Job. A 
manual for training newly elected 
elders, deacons, and trustees in 
the Presbyterian Church. 50c. 

The Neighborhood Religious Cen- 
sus. The best time for a Neigh- 
borhood Religious Census is early 
in the fall. This folder explains 
how to make a house-to-house 
survey of a community in order 
to find those who may be brought 
into the church or its organiza- 
tions or the church school—an 
indispensable first step in evange- 
lism for most churches. It ex- 
plains the methods for a coopera- 
tive or a single church’s census. 
4 pages, 6 x 9 inches, lec, 

Human Crisis in the Kingdom of 
Coal. National Missions’ purchase 
of the entire stock of this challeng- 
ing book by Richard C. Smith, 
formerly at the Mountaineer Min- 
ing Mission, Morgantown, West 
Virginia, makes possible reduced 
prices for Presbyterians. Excel- 
lent for individual reading and 
group discussion, it has particu- 
lar appeal to men and youth. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 

City Story. Send for the illustrated 
flier on ‘the new 44-minute, 
sound, black-and-white movie on 
“The City.” Flier is free; film 
rents for $12.00 plus postage. 

Every Member Canvass Source 
Book. This publication gives full 
details on tested plans of proved 
effectiveness developed by more 
than fifty churches, ranging in 
membership from 101 to 3,252, 
in all parts of the country. There 
are programs of preparation for 
the Canvass, many examples of 
Canvass literature, special ac- 
counts of effective Canvass 
procedures, methods of budget 
presentation, organization of sep- 
arate youth budget, and follow- 
up materials and methods, $1.00. 

Pledge Calculator. A 4-page leaflet 
in two colors, indicating not only 
what per cent of income a person 
gives to his church, but also how 
much one should give. Free. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 








. . » HOPEFUL CHRISTIANS 


the whole of life at every moment, We 
hope in Christ, in his Kingship, in his 
Kingdom. This hope means sharing in 
the new life. “We have tasted the power 
of the world to come.” Christ said: “The 
Kingdom is in the midst of you.” So hope 
in the Biblical sense is by no means only 
futurism, postponement. It is the pres- 
ent dynamic of Christian life. 

(d) Again we hear it often said that 
Christian hope refers merely to the ulti- 
mate destiny of individuals. The maga- 
zine Life, in its editorial on the Assem- 
bly theme, declared that Christian hope 
had only to do with the individual, not 
with the world. It is amazing that a well- 
known American magazine should take 
this pietistic line. Is it not realized that 
a purely individualistic Christian hope, 
according to which men are saved one 
by one out of the world, leaves human 
history meaningless and the world a 
prey for the forces of destruction? 

The Bible knows both the individual 

and the world-embracing hope, It sees 
forces of renewal at work in the world. 
It sees, as in the great phrase of Colos- 
sians, history moving “toward Christ.” 
Through judgment and transformation, 
God’s plan will be fulfilled in the new 
heaven and the new earth. 
(e) We hear it said that the Christian 
hope is not a sufficiently relevant theme 
for the world in which we live today. 
But there is no more relevant theme. We 
live in a world in which hope has be- 
come rare, Read our poets, our novelists, 
see our theater, hear our statesmen. They 
reveal a mood of basic hopelessness or 
give us cheap, unconvincing reasons for 
hope. The utopias are fast breaking 
down. Among the masses all over the 
world the atomic menace has created an 
acute fear of the future, 

Is that not precisely the moment when 
we must proclaim clearly the word of 
hope in Christ? Do we not owe it to the 
world to say: no political confusion, no 
totalitarian regime, no H-bomb can sep- 
arate you from the love of God, which 
is in Jesus Christ, our Lord, who will 
faithfully fulfill his promises, who is 
himself the goal to which we move? 

The West learned from the Bible, as 
interpreted by St. Augustine, that life 
is not a cycle, but a line; not a monoto- 
nous repetition of the same events, but 
a journey toward an end. That end is 
the Kingdom of God: The coming of 
that Kingdom is nothing else but the 
manifestation of the victory of Christ 
over sin and death. As our civilization 
became secularized, it sought to replace 
this goal by man-centered goals—by the 
utopias of all-powerful human reason 
and the triumph of technical science. In 
this atomic age, these utopias are break- 
ing down, and our immense danger is 
that we will be left without any goal. 

This is not the time for the Church to 


seek to save the dreams of the past 
to continue to preach an easy optj 
which has too long been considere 
the typical message of the Church, 

The real escapists today are those 
refuse to face the fact that man iso) 
way to self-destruction, and conti 
paint rosy pictures of the future, 
only realism to note that we are, 
demned to despair, unless we may 
Christ at his word and believe tha 
has the last word, which through } 
ment transforms and renews. 

Let us see what a rebirth of theC 
tian hope would mean in the vay 
areas with which the Church is andy 
be concerned and which will engage 
attention at Evanston, Christians wh 
hope is in Christ are Kingdom-cente 
Christians. That means that they 
consider the Church as a trench in whi 
they defend themselves against 
world. They will proclaim the King 
of Christ to all men, They will be: 
sionary, evangelistic Christians. 

Christians whose hope is in Je 
Christ will accept their vocation in 
world as an opportunity to render 
ness to the renewal of mind which@ 
gives to his people. In the deadlods 
public affairs and of personal relati 
they are the people who are never; 
feated and do not give up, because t 
know the secret of the ultimate viet 

Hopeful Christians stand of cot 
for the unity of the people of God. 
they do not look back to the sad st 
of our divisions; they look forward 
the Kingdom in which there will bee 
one flock, one shepherd. 


Hopeful Christians cannot act 


division from one another by race, Ff 
Church is the pioneer of the new age 
which all man-made barriers are 6 


come, it must demonstrate that it ist 


Church of all races and nations. 
Hopeful Christians know that t 

will meet the King whose judgment 

have to do with such simple questi 


as: whether they have fed the hung 


given drink to the thirsty. Expecting 
new earth in which righteousness 
dwell, they seek to bring that rightet 
ness into the life of men today. 

Hopeful Christians do not let the 
selves be defeated by the magnitude 
seeming insolubility of our internatid 
problems. They do not accept the et 
sel of despair which says: rather a ft 
ful end than fear without end. 
continue to work for peace when all 
seems lost—for the simple reason 
they represent the Prince of F 
whose purpose cannot be defeated. 

Hopeful Christians are those who 
to heart the word of their Lord: No 
who puts his hand to the plough 
looks back is fit for the Kingdom of G 
For they know that this word co 
the promise that those who look fo 
forward to him and his coming, 
herit the Kingdom. 
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sagQRANDY AND THE BROKEN CUP 


dlocks 
relatig 
a Randy was helping his mother with 
» victomtte dishes. He didn’t mind drying dishes 
f comm Mother, because they often played 
Cod. Rageeessing games or sang songs, and had 
sad stats of fun while they worked. Some- 
ward ageine they played a racing game. Each 
1 be o dish was counted as a mile, and, when 
Mother put dishes in the draining pan, 
- accmmste would say, “I'm a mile (or two 
¢, Ifggmiles or however many dishes there 


















vere) ahead of you.” Then Randy 
would hurry to catch up with her. It 
as as much fun as tag. 

Tonight they were singing rounds, 
only Randy would get mixed up and find 
ne was singing with Mother part of the 
time 


W age 
ire Ove 
it ist 
ns. 
rat th 
nent ¥ 
juesti0 , 
hungam Randy had just finished drying a cup. 
stingiqgHe thought he would try a balancing 
ess waeet. So he set the cup on his head and, 
ghteo holding his head erect, he took his hand 
away from it and walked slowly toward 
the table. He was just about there when 
Mother saw him. 

“Randy,” she said quietly, “take the 
cup off your head. You might break it.” 
+a fem No, I won't,” said Randy. “I can 


ot pt 
ude a 


1. catch it if it even starts to fall.” 
allbogl But he forgot just where the table 
on tes was. He hit his toe on the table leg. 





His head jerked forward. Up went his 
quickly, but he missed the cup. 
te cup hit the edge of the table and 
fell to the floor, where it lay broken in 
several pieces. 

‘I didn’t mean to, Mother.” He knelt 
town to pick up the pieces. 

know you didn’t,” said Mother. 
that was all she said. 

Randy and Mother were singing 
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By F. M. H. Entrikin 


again, when Susie, Randy’s little sister, 
came into the room. She had Randy’s big 
new balloon that he had just blown up 
that morning. 

“Susie,” Randy said, “who told you 
you could play with my balloon. Put it 
back.” 

“No, I want to play with it.” 

“Put it back right now, before you 
burst it,” Randy ordered. 

“No,” said Susie and she hugged the 
balloon tighter so Randy couldn't take it 
away from her. 

But Susie’s little fingernails were 
sharp and they dug into the balloon. 
Pop! And the balloon was flat. 

Randy shouted angrily. 

“Now see what you've done. You 
bursted it. I told you to put it up.” 

Susie looked at him, her eyes getting 
bigger and filling with tears. Randy 
started to jerk the balloon away from 
her. Then he stopped. This wasn’t the 
way Mother had acted when he broke 
her cup. 

He looked toward his mother. She 
had stopped washing dishes and was 
watching him. Randy looked away 
quickly. 

“I didn’t mean to, Randy,” said Susie. 

Randy had a little trouble making 
himself say what he knew he should say, 
but finally he said, “I know you didn't, 
Susie.” 

Susie ran happily into the next room. 

Proudly Randy looked at his mother, 
who gave him a big smile. Randy and 
mother soon were singing “Three Blind 
Mice,” and Randy didn’t even care 
about the balloon anymore. 
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How Your Organization Can Earn Products Like Thes 
Just By Selling As Few As 


40 “tae of Beautiful ( 
Christmas Cards! 


Just Show and Sell This Gorgeous 
Christmas Card Assortment! 


Everybody needs, wants, and uses Christ- 
mas cards. The moment you see these 
beautiful, colorful cards you'll under- 
stand why your members and friends are 
so eager to have them. Here are lovely 
cards, suitable for ak member of the 
family, any EAE and = riendly greetings, 
“from our yours”, religious 
cards, etc. These x are ee ordinary greet- 
ings, but cards so handsome they’ll be 
remembered and treasured for years! Your 
organization can now earn valuable re- 
wards for selling one of the most popular 
items in America—Christmas cards. 
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Complete with “ 
34-08. capacity Christmas Cards at $1 each. 


juicer unit, “ " - 
chrome beaters, 7 * ’ 2 
glass bowls. 
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for even heaviest ? : 
batters. Yours : P Complete with 10-piece attachment set for ; 
for selling only cleaning carpets, stairs, floors, upholstery; ‘ ‘ 
76 ‘boxes of Lin- sprayer and de-mother. Handy disposable 3 

coln Christmas Toss-Away Bag. Yours for selling only 100 


Cards. boxes of Lincoln Christmas Cards. 
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3-SPEED PHONOGRAPH ELECTRIC ROASTER-OVEN = Aww 


ey all sizes. ee ; 7 yun 
ast automatic . : om PO 
changer. Bi-Pi iia? A ~ i = : ’ T 
range of 100 to ao i - J —Matched set of 
— wen. 5 . ) fe. Alumin' 
speakers. Leath- , for quan king or ¢ 
erette case. Yours ; F | Set Includes wo 8-q 
for selling only : 12-quart and two 16-4 


125 boxes of Lin- f 
coln Christmas ; rolling only a0 = ‘ 





Cards. ; Christmas Car 
: Bakes, roasts, fries, grills. Automatic, PaeseaeseseeseeeeRe= 
complete oven meals for 10 persons! 

Yours for selling only 70 boxes of Lincoln f LINCOLN ASSOCIATES, Dept. PL-8 


Christmas Cards at $1 each. 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please rush me ful! information on how my 0 
ization can earn useful and valuable products 
selling Lincoln Christmas Cards. Also inclu 
sample box of Lincoln Christmas Cards on app: 

I understand I am not obligated in any way. 
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41.6 coated 
lens. Reversing 
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